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The Little White Sun 


By Annie Campbell Huestis 


1a sky had a gray, gray face, 
The touch of the mist was chill, 
The earth was an eerie place 
For the wind moaned over the hill : 
But the brown earth laughed, and the sky turned blue, 
When the little white sun came peeping through, 


The wet leaves saw it and smiled, 
The glad birds gave it a song— 
A cry from a heart, glee-wild, 
And the echoes laugh it along : 
And the wind and I went whistling too, 
When the little white sun came peeping through. 


So welcome the chill of rain 
And the world in its dreary guise— 
To have it ever again, 
That moment of sweet surprise, 
When the brown earth laughs, and the sky turns blue, 
As the little white sin comes peeping through. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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Lditorial 


*¢ Whatever the Lord does is right.’’ 
Some people can say this when 
things go well with them, ‘Some say it—in a tone 
of resignation—when things go ill. The peculiar 
watne of Job was that ‘he said it at all times, and 
believed it, whether things went well or ill. The 
piety that looks for a certificate of sons and daughters 


and flocks to prove the goodness of the Lord, is not 
the best | 


Trusting God in 
Spite of Things 


ety for every-day wear. 

bd 
Only he serves the Lord who is 
used of the Lord. Men often ex- 


tia ing to possess the Holy Spirit that they 
Y use the gift for the glory of God. What a 


Tools or Artists ? 


Press a long 


transposing of the rightful order of things ! _ In such 
a plan the Spirit is made man’s instrument, and man 
becomes the artist that wields him. A rightful long- 
ing is not to possess the Spirit, but to be possessed 
of him. We can never use him, but we may let 
him use us. He is the artist, we are the tools. 
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When Height is Growth in numbers may, or may 
Better than Breadth not, be growth in power for good. 
It depends on the resultant quality of the aggregate 
thus reached. It was acompensation for the troubles 
and persecutions of the Christians df the first cen- 
turies, that tested converts, and no others, joined 
themselves permanently to the church. Hence, as 
Thomas Fuller says, the church grew in spiritual 
height in such times, whereas in times of quiet and 
popularity it grew only in breadth, increasing in 
For there 
are few greater calamities that can befall religion than 
that it should become merely popular, and serve as 
a passport to social consideration. . 


numbers but losing in spiritual elevation. 
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As there are right and wrong ways 
of punishing, so are there right and 
wrong ways of showing mercy. We can be merciful 
without excusing wrong. Just now it is quite the 
vogue to talk about the ‘‘ point of view.’’ If any 
qne has taken a doubtful course, or even committed 


The Right 
Point.of View 


a crime, it is frequently said that he was right from 
his point of view,—as though that was a complete 
excuse for the wrong-doing. It is true that we must 
consider the point of view from which any one acts, 
if we would understand and rightly estimate his 
action. But no one has a right to plead his point 
The first duty 


of life is to get the right point of view. 


~ 


of view as an excuse for his errors. 


Put your life where you will get the 
best of life. Jeremy Taylor says : 
‘¢ The best of milk is at the top, the best of wine is 
in the middle, the best of honey is at the bottom.’’ 
So it were well for us to find out where in life the 
best of life is to be had, and there to put our living. 
If, living unto the flesh, we shall of the flesh reap 
corruption, it is not there we should put our lives. 
If, living unto the Spirit, we shall of the Spirit reap 
eternal life, there is the place our living should be 
found. We should drop our bucket into the river 
of life where we shall draw up the clearest, sweetest 
portion. We should gather from the tree of life, not 
that fruit which turns to dust and ashes on our lips, 
but that which, when we have tasted, we shall find 
that it is good. 


The Best of Life 


bd 


Character Environment is supposed by many 
and Environment to settle the question of what a 
man is and what a man does. Environment is 
merely a cant phrase for surroundings. A man’s 
surroundings do have an important part in shaping 
his character and his career; but in the long run 
what is inside of a man is of far more importance 
to him and to others than what is outside of him 


*home. 


When a man meets obstacles in his surroundings, 
his environment, if left to itself, would stop his 
progress ; but if his inner self is determined to go 
ahead, he surmounts the obstacles, and proves him- 
selfa hero. ‘The man who yields to his environ- 
The hero who will 
not yield to his surroundings has true success in spite 
of his environment. 


ment ordinarily proves a failure. 
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The Lesson of Gladness 


(3 LADNESS is God’s ideal for his children, The 
J Christian is exhorted to rejoice always. This 
does not mean that his life is exempt from trouble. 
The gospel does not give us a new set of conditions, 
Christian glad- 
ness is something that overcomes sorrow. 


with pain and sorrow eliminated. 


Thére are many things which are meant to minis- 
ter gladness; This is a beautiful world in which we 
live. We do not think enough about what God has 
done for our pleasure in the adorning of our earthly 
Many have said that, when Jesus speaks of 
the many mansions in the Father’s house, he does 
not refer to heaven only, but means that this world 
is one of the mansions, while heaven is another. 
Surely it is beautiful enough for an apartment of the 
Father’s house. No doubt heaven will be more 
lovely, for sin has left its trail on everything of 
earth.” Yet there is loveliness enough in this world 
to fill our hearts with rapture, 

Another thing that ministers to human gladness is 
The world is 
not only beautiful, it is our Father’s world. Jesus 
says that our Father feeds even the birds, and 
clothes even the flowers ; and he assures us that his 


the goodness of God in providence. 


care for his children is much more tender and sure. 
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‘‘If I could not believe,’’ says one, ‘‘ that there is 
a thinking mind at the center of things, life would 
be to me intolerable.’’ But there is not only a 
thinking mind—there is also a Father’s heart at the 
center of things. On every leaf is written a cove- 
nant of divine love. 
moss is found a pledge of divine thought and faith- 
fulness. 
‘‘We are not left of God 

So long as a rose blossoms at our window-pane ; 

So long as the sun shines, and the soft rain 

Calls forth the early violets: from the sod. 

If but a wild brier by our pathway nod, 

After its wintry death wakened again, 

Seeing its life we may forget our pain 

Of unbelief. Who brings forth life but God ? 

He stains with tender tint the lily's lip ; 

Feeds with incessant care the insect crew ; 

Drops honey for the wandering bee to sip, 

In a white chalice set with pearls of dew, 

The glow-worm hath its lamp ; the firefly’s light 

Is but a pledge of love writ on the night.’’ 


It would minister greatly to our gladness if we had 
a firmer faith in the goodness of the providence that 
rules in life’s affairs. It is said that one of the great 
diamond fields of South Africa was discovered in this 
interesting way: One day a traveler entered the 
valley and paused before a settler’s door, where a 
boy was amusing himself by throwing little stones. 
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On every flower and tuft of. 
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One of the stones fell at the feet of the visitor, and 
he picked it up and was ‘about to return it to the 
boy, when he saw a flash of light from it which 
arrested his attention and made his heart beat with 
eager surprise. The stome was a diamond. The 
boy had no thought of its value. To. him it was 
only a plaything. To the passer-by it was only a 
common pebble which he spurned with his foot. 
But to the eye of the man of science a gem of sur- 
passing value was enfolded in the rough covering. 
Then all the pebbles scattered about were also 
diamonds. 

Many of the events of providence appear to or- 
dinary eyes uninteresting, unmeaning, often even 
unkiadly. Yet in each event there is wrapped up a 
divine treasure of good and blessifig for the child of 
God. We need only eyes of faith to find in every 
painful experience a helper of our gladness. Pre- 
cious gems of rarest blessing are enclosed in the 
rough crusts of hardship, care, loss, and trial, which 
we are continually coming upon in life’s ways. 

Another helper of gladness is a happy home. 
Many of us would never bé able, day after day, to 
face life with its struggles, its duties, its antagonisms, 
were it not for the renewal of strength which we get 
in our home. A true home is a little fragment of 
heaven let down on earth to inspire us with patience 
and strength for the way. 

A good life also ministers to gladness. One who 
neglects and disobeys God’s commandments is 
making unhappiness for himself. Sin’s pleasures 
yield briers and thorns. The later years of life are 
fields in which the sowings of earlier years come to 
ripeness. Nothing ministers more surely to happi- 
ness than a well-watched past. Good deeds, gentle 
ministries, unselfish kindnesses, yield memories of 
joy. 

There is.a Persian story of «a vizier who dedicated 
one apartment in his palace to be a chamber of 
memory. In it he kept the memorials of his carlier 
days, before royal favor had lifted him from his 
lowly place to honor. It was a little room, with 
bare floor, and here he kept his crook, his wallet, 
his coarse dress, and his water-cruse,—the things 
which had belonged to his shepherd life. Every 
day he went for an hour from the splendors of his 
palace into this humble apartment, to live again for 
a time amid the memories of his happy youth. 
Very sweet were his recollections, and by this daily 
visit his heart was kept warm and tender amid all 
the pomp and show, and all the trial and sorrow, of 
his public life. It would be a wonderful promoter 
of gladness if every one, in the midst of life’s re- 
sponsibilities and cares, its temptations and strug- 
gies, would keep such a chamber of memory filled 
with the mementoes of his youth’s happy days. 
Most of us grow old too soon. We forget our child- 
hood joys, and we take upon us too early the bur- 
dens of maturity. We should keep one room in our 
heart as a treasure-chamber for the sweet joys that 
we have left behind. Memory has a ntarvelous 
power to make gladness for us. 

These are some of the ways in which gladness is 
promoted. The word “glad” comes from a root 
which means to be bright, to shine. Much is 
said in the Bible about the duty of Christians to be 
lights in the world. We are lamps which God lights 
that we may shine. We are particularly warned 
against having our light dimmed or obscured. 
Nothing does this more effectually than unhappiness. 
A Christian should be a lamp that always shines. 
A man who had lived am unusually long and noble 
Christian life feared that he might fail tu honor 
Christ in suffering. Many Christians fail at this 
point. When trials come, the brightness grows 
dim. We forget that it is as sinful to lose our joy 
and peace as it is to lese our honesty and truth- 
fulness. . 

Gladness is not a mere privilege for the Christian, 
a quality which he may or may not have in his 


life. It is not a matter merely of temperament. It 
will not do to say that, while some people were born 
with a sunny spirit, we were born with a glooniy dis- 
position, and therefore cannot be glad. It is the 
mission of Christian faith to change nature. ‘‘ The 
fruit of the Spirit is joy.’’ Christiam gladness is not 
natural exhilaration—it is converted sadness. 

How can we learn to be always glad-hearted? 
Atmosphere is important. If we live .in a malarial 
region, we need not be surprised if we have malaria. 
If we move to a place where there is pure, sweet, 
wholesome air, we may hope to be well and strong. 
There are spiritual atmospheres, too, some whole- 
some, some unwholesome, and we should choose 
our abiding-place where the influences will promote 
gladness. ‘‘Is it always foggy here?’’ asked a 
passenger, of the captain, off the banks of New- 
foundland. ‘‘ How should I know, madam? I do 
not live here,’’ was the reply. Too many Chris- 
tians live in the fogs of fear and unbelief, and then 
wonder why they do not have the joy of the Lord. 

Then far more than we know is gladness a lesson 
to be learned. It does not come naturally to many 
of us, at least, although there is a great difference in 
temperament, and some learn the lesson much more 
easily than others do. To none is it natural to re- 
joice in sorrow,—this is something which all of us 
must learn. Nor can we merely, by resolving to be 
glad, go through all the days thereafter with a song 
in our heart and sunshine in our face. The lesson 
can be mastered only through years of patient self- 
discipline, just as all life’s lessons must be mastered. 

It will help us in this experience if we keep ever 
before us the ideal that we are always to be glad, 
that failure here is sin, and grieves God. It will 
help us, also, if we keep our heart full of the great 
thoughts which are meant to inspire gladness. 
Longfellow gave a young friend this advice: ‘‘ See 
some good picture—in nature, if possible, or on 
camvas, hear a page of the best mucic, otsread a 
great poem every day. ‘Then, at the end of the 
year, your mind will shine with such an aceumula- 
tion of jewels as will astonish even yourself.’’ To 
this may be added : Take imto your heart every day 
some cheering word of God. to some 
heavenly song of hope or joy. Let your eye dwell 
on some beautiful vision of divine love. Thus your 
very soul will become a fountain of light, and glad- 
ness will become more and more the dominant mood 
of your life. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize the truth that 
gladness is a Christian duty. We are here to lighten 
the world by our life. This we can never do by 
going about with sad face and heavy heart. If our 
religion cannot make us rejoicing Christians, what- 
ever our temperament, 


Listen 


or whatever our circum- 
stances may be, we are not getting the best from it. 
We can serve the world im no other way so well as 
by being glad Christians. Then the light will shine 
through us wherever we go, and others who witness 
the victoriousness of our life will want to know of the 
Saviour who can help us to such triumphant faith. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Wes the Outside of the Bible record, tradition 
Beloved Discipie and history mingle with reference to 
= Priest ? many a personage mentioned in the 
sacred story. Some of the earlier traditions have ac- 
quired general credence, while others have gained no 
popular confidence. A Massachusetts reader asks, in 
this way, about one of the debatable points concerning 
the Beloved Disciple : 
In Edersheim's “ Life and Times of Jesus,"’ Vol. II, page 487, 
I find the statement, im a footnote, that the disciple “ John was 
a priest” This is new tome. Can you give any facts on this 
point in your Notes on Open Letters? 
Eusebius, who lived from the latter part of the third 
century to near the middle of the fourth, in his «« Eccle- 
siastical History” cites Polycrates, who had been bishop 


sg Vol. 4°, No, ~ 


of Ephesus in the last decade of the second Century, ag 
saying, ‘‘ John, that rested on the bosom of our [p 
who was a priest that bore the sacerdotal plate, and 
martyr and teacher, he also rests at Ephesus.’ This 
priestly plate was, according to Maimonides, «:, long 
plate of gold, two fingers broad, and reached from one 
ear of the priest to the other."’ This is the carlicy 
reference to the priestly office of John. The Statement 
is variously valued by different Christian writers. Fig, 
sheim seems to give it credence, although he says that 
‘‘so far as we know,’’ it is ‘‘not of practical imps 
tance’’ in connection with John’s part in making rea 
for the last passover of Jesus. 

* 


Some Things There are many questions about ma. 
that we ters of fact which we cannot answe, 
Canmet Kaew and which we are even incapable of 
receiving an answer to if an answer were divinely offered 
us. “We may say reverently that our limitations of 
capacity limit the power of Omnipotence to impat 
knowledge to-us. This is illustrated in mere huma 
experiencé. A loving mother may greatly wish that she 
could give to her child six months old a full knowl. 
edge of the lessons of her score and a half of years of 
experience, but she cannot do it ; the limitations of her’ 
child’ s capacity limit her power of imparting to the child 
such knowledge. If God wished us te know and to fee 
just what were the experiences of a spirit which had 
joyed in his presence for a thousand years, the limits of 
our powers of comprehension while we are in our brief 
mortal life would so far limit his power to give or to in. 
form. An experienced Bible-class teacher in Canada, 
who seeks light which he cannot receive, asks : 

In your Notes on Open Letters you, referring to the “ first 
fruits of the resurrection,’’ say that ‘‘the Bible does show that 
Jesus was the first one who passed through the change which al 
shall share who have part in the first resurrection."’ The point! 
would like to know is, Did the resurrection body of Jesus com 
tain any blood ? (Luke 24 : 39; 1 Cor. 15:50.) I have fora long | 
time thought not, but, in discussing the point with a doctor, he 
said it was a psychological absurdity to think so. I would value 
your opinjon,on this pgint very much, for | have learned to a 
preciate it highly. 

There is many a ‘‘ psychological absurdity *’ a a 
which think to comprehend the nature of a ‘‘disem] 
bodied spirit." Human psychology contains, and can 
contain, no terms applicable to such existence. ‘‘ Flesh,” 
‘**bones,"’ * bleod,"’ are purely human terms ; so ls 
are the terms ‘‘saul’’ and ‘spirit’ They may be 
suggestive, but‘not definitive, as to an existence beyond 
our knowledge. ‘A spiritual body'’ is ‘a psycho 
logical absurdity,"’ yet the inspired apostle uses such @ 
term (1 Cor. 15 : 44, 45) as the best he can employ. 
The Editor of The Sunday School Times will not 4- 
tempt without inspiration to make clear what the apostle 
could not make clear with inspiration. The time will 
come—when it is no longer ¢ime—when we shall know 
more about these things than we cam know now. ‘fot 
[now] we know in part:... but when that which is 
perfect [complete] is come, that which is in part shall 
be done away. . . . For now we see in a mirror, darkly, 
but then face to face’’ (1 Cor. 13 : 9, 10, 12). 
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From Contributors 


The Case of Naboth 
By the Hon. Mayer Sulzberger 


 ¥. narrative of the judicial murder of Naboth 

(1 Kings 21) incidentally throws light on the laws 
of the period. The proceedings appear to have been 
conducted with a scrupulous regard to the forms of tbe 
law, whence we may infer either the existence of @ sound 
public opinion, to which evén the king had to bow, * 
else the presence of hostile or revolutionary clemen® 
seeking causes or pretexts for revolt It ma) likewise 
be concluded that the taking of inherited landed prope"? 
for public use by what we call “the right of eminest 
domain "’ was not allowable by any law. 

True, the use for which Ahab is said to have desired 
Naboth’s property was private; but had the right sell 
existed, a declaration that the use was of a public char 
ter could probably have been obtained from the friendly 
tribunal. 


According to the story, Ahab wished to buy Naboth’s 
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in order that he might -extend his kitchen 
garden ; but as the owner refused to sell, he was falsely 
prosecuted for treason or blasphemy, and duly convicted. 

One mode of instituting such a prosecution is accu- 
rately detailed in verses 8 and 9g. 

Letters are written, or, as we should say, a writ issues, 
in the name and under the seal of the king, and directed 
«to the elders and freemen of the city’’ (of whom 
Naboth was one), wherein they are required to convene 
the general court to try Naboth. 

The composition of the general court is not definitely 
fixed. Doubtless, the elders and freemen were members, 

put there were probably others, The difficult words 
rendered in the Revised Version ‘‘qn high among the 
people,” seem to indicate‘that the court was composed 
of three elements,—senators, freemen, and representa- 
tive men from the general community ; the latter ele- 
ment, most likely, giving the name to the proceedings. 

Whether this third element was introduced because 
Naboth was a senator or freeman, or whether it was 
always present in cases of blasphemy or treason, does 
not appear from the narrative. 

The court being*open, two accusers (in this case 
suborned) appear. Whether their complaint is made 
of or concerning the defendant, and to the court, or 
whether they themselves arraign the defendant in the 
presence of the court, is not quite clear. Verse 10 
seems to sustain the former view ; verse 13, the latter. 

The details of procedure are lacking. Whether the 
accusers were bound to give particulars of the words and 
acts of the accused as well as of the time and place 
when where he had committed the offense; 
whether the accused denied the charge, whether he 
called witnesses ; whether he spoke, or was spoken for, 
in defense ; whether the tribunal debated, whether such 
debate was open or secret, how the judgment was arrived 


vineyard 


and 


at,—concerning all these points the narrative is silent. 

The form of the judgment is preserved in verse Io: 
“Carry him forth, and stone him till he die.’’ 

Its execution is recorded in verse 13, from which it 
appears that the death penalty was not allowed to be 
anficted within the city, but, probably, just outside the 
walls (v. 23). 

The wretched tools of Jezebel notified her of the suc- 
cess of the plot in words as curt and impassive as a 
cablegram, ‘‘ Naboth stoned . . . dead.’’ 

Verse 15 indicates that forfeiture of the estate was part 
of the punishment inflicted. 

From verse 16 we learn that possession of the estate 
had to be taken by personal presence on the land. 
Jezebel, who is accurate in legal matters, instructs Ahab 
with great precision, ‘*Go, take possession of the vine- 
yard of Naboth the Jezreelite.’’ And accordingly 
Ahab proceeded to the vineyard, and took possession. 

Philadelphia. 
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A Gentleman 


By the Rev. Magee Pratt 


HE highest expression of manhood is often found in 

conduct that of itself seems trivial, yet, when seen 

in the light of all its surrounding circumstances, ex- 

libits such innate nobility, that small though it is in 

itself, it is like the glass of a telescope, only large enough 

for the eye to look through, yet yielding a vision that 
Compasses the infinitudes of space. 

Some twenty-five years ago, when walking down Ox- 
ford Street in London, in the noon houyr, I halted for a 
moment before a window in which were displayed some 
Pictures. Five or six workmen were smoking and 
looking on idly, when Mr. Gladstone, who at the time 
Was at the height of his popularity, halted for one mo- 
ment to look at the pictures. To my great astonish- 
ment, one of the workmen walked to him, and, attracting 
his attention, at once said, ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. Gladstone, 
but | should like to shake hands with you."’ In some 
‘musement I waited for the answer, which came quickly 


€noug . " : . a 
Cugh, with a genial smile, as the premier of England 


“ald, “Why, of course ; I shall be very glad to do so,"’ 
and at once extended his hand, not only to the man who 
had accosted him, but, after him, to the little group of 
oe who stood near, taking no notice of soiled hands or 
working garments. And then, to my further and greater 
“uprise, he at once directed their attention to a fine en- 


Saving in the window, and very quietly pointed out to 
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the men, not only its beauty, but some special features 
in its execution that constituted its charm. Of course, 
in less time than I take to tell it, a small crowd collegted, 
and then Mr. Gladstone at once raised his hat with a 
smile, bade the men ‘‘ Good-morning,'’ -and passed on 
his way up the street. 

Many a time since then, when I have been asked the 
puzzling question, ‘‘ What makes a gentleman ?"’ I have 
thought of and told about that simple act. It was so 
quiet, no semblance of condescension about it. The 
spirit exhibited was that of pure friendship and absolute 
equality. And yet perhaps the widest real gulf ton- 
ceivable was there. The workmen, whose life thoughts 
were necessarily about the sordid things of bread and 
butter, and this by a necessity of circumstance; the one 
gentleman on whose shoulders rested the future of a 
world’s empire, and whose mind was a storehouse where 
treasures of varied knowledge, perhaps larger than any 
man had ever amassed before, —these were meeting, and 
nothing was seen of difference of station or power, but 
just brotherly friendship, and the free gift of knowledge 
from him who had the most. No wonder they called 
him ‘‘ the people’s William.'' He really was theirs by 
virtue of the largeness of his heart and his keen insight 
into the souls of his less fortunate brothers, whose lives 
were one long scene of toil. 

Not one of the men who were truly hdnored by this 
kindfy act could ever forget it, or ‘ever, I think, escape 
the spell of the gentleman's greatness. They would 
think more of themselves because he thought well of 
them, and to awaken a man’s self-respect is ever a noble 
service. For myself, I have often thought that, much 
as I knew of England's leader, and frequently as I have 
seen him when the greatness of the occasion brought out 
the vastness of his intellect and the purity of his soul, 
yet one of the best memories I have of England's greatest 
son is that kindly act of his to the group of workingmen. 


Flartford, Conn. 
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After Graduation 
By Jean Halliday 


AST month was a month of glad beginnings, —rose- 
buds, wedding bells, the stir and prémise of sum- 
mer. In June, schools and colleges cut the mooring 
r@pes and set adrift a vast army of young men and 
women flushed with energy and the ambition to do great 
things. Valedictories have been said ; the class prophet 
has foreshadowed for each individual a brilliant future ; 
the triumph and flowers and congratulations are all 
too quickly past ; and now, when the blue-ribboned di- 
ploma has been safely housed in its tin cylinder, and the 
graduation suit has scarcely lost its fresh folds, what of 
the days to come ? 

For young men, the claims of business or professional 
life are usually heard and decided before graduation day 
arrives. For young women, too, a definite work in life 
is becoming more and more of a necessity, and many 
look happily forward to some special career. 

Yet there are many homes where parental self-denial 
has spared the daughter through years of schooling, and 
where her home-coming has been an event gladly an- 
ticipated. This daughter may see with the clear eye of 
common sense that she is needed at home,—if not in 
the way of actual labor, yet in that sweeter and not less 
necessary capacity, as companion and home-maker. It 
is to such girls as this, then, that I would say a word 
just now. 

You have looked forward through all your school days 
to this time of release. Now that it has come, what are 
you going to do with it? The delightful sense of free- 
dom will give place in time to a restless desire to make 
your time count for something. You will miss the 
school routine, often so distasteful, when the work for 
each hour was exactly prescribed. You will wonder 
what becomes of the days, and feel dissatisfied with 
their scanty results. the household and social 
duties which you take up so: cheerfully may come to 
seem a purposeless monotony. 


Even 


If you are not exceptionally brave and sensible, there 
will probably be hours when the horizon seems narrowed, 
and you morbidly fear that the bright aspirations of your 
graduation day are destined to early eclipse. If you are 
to avoid growing either frivolous or morbid, there must 
be a readjustment of your mental compass, some new 
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point to steer by. Wisdom bids you hasten to find the 
lode-star, and become familiar with your new bearings. 

First of all, can you not bring into use the old, de- 
spised ‘‘routine’’ ? For, when all is said and done, the 
happiest lives are those which follow a well-defined sys- 
tem. To revert to our figure, system is the chart by 
which to sail. Do not be afraid, then, to sit quietly 
down and commit to paper, if need be, the various du- 
ties and pursuits of daily life. Marshall them into 
order, and have some definite duty—whether work, 
study, rest, or recreation—for each hour of the twenty- 
four. Then, so far as possible, stick to this plan. Do 
not become its slave, so that a necessary interruption 
will throw you into confusion or ilJ-temper.~ Be mistress 
of your system, to reject or compel, as circumstances re- 
quire. But, on the other hand, let only the higher law 
of love and unselfishness take you from the chosen avo- 
cation of each hour. 

One advantage of such system is that one’s friends 
soon come to know and respect it, and much time- 
wasting is avoided. 

Especially let your plan contain some reading and 
study. Though university halls may never open for 
you, there are the wisest of teashers ready to your hand. 
Books, even if they must be begged or borrowed, are 
within the reach of the poorest. The best educated men 
and women I have known were those who read most, 
some of therm wholly self-educated by means of books. 

It is the fashion to smile at ‘‘ courses of reading,’’ but 
you will find in them the greatest good. If you feel in- 
competent to plan your own reading in the line of your 
greatest interest, 
planned. 


there are scores of courses already 
Lubbock's ‘‘ hundred best books,’’ Chautau- 
qua courses, réading-circles, — their name is legion. 
And, if you spend each year a fixed amount of money in 
buying books, the outlay will give you keen pleasure. 
Not only will a library grow rapidly, but you will learn 
that delightful sense of ownership in books every one of 
which you have mastered. 
Read not only, but work. 
that some branch of study has not been of special in- 


Few persons are so dull 


terest. Follow that, whether it be mathematics, or lan- 
guage, or science. Find a teacher and fellow-workers, 
if you can ; if not, be resolute to follow it alone. The 
‘‘club of one’’ is far too infrequent. 

Of course, the household and feminine arts will not be 
neglected, nor the calls of social intercourse and charity. 
These will find their due allotment in the chart, and 
each individual must frame her own. Be yourself be- 
fore all. It is Emerson who says, ‘‘There is a time in 
every man’s education when he arrives at the coriviction 
that envy is ignorance ; that imitation is suicide ; that 
he must take himself for better,-for worse, as his por- 
tion; that, though the wide universe is full of good, ne 


kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but through 


his toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given 
him to till." And again: ‘‘ Accept the place the divine 
providence has found for you, the society of your con- 
temporaries, the connection of events.’’ 

There will be no 
sentimental longings. A 


So, being busy, you will be happy. 
room for idle regrets and 
blessing to yourself and to those about you, you will fill 
the best and largest sphere. 


‘Tarietta, O. 
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“ Play I Was Dead” 


By Mrs. McVean-Adams 


RS. BOND sat beside hér bedroom window, run- 
ning her sewing-machine with nervous haste. 

Two little children were playing in the yard. 
She could hear their voices as she sewed. 
Teddie, you old sweetness, sit right still while I run in 
and ask ‘mover’ if we can go over ‘to Gracie's,’’ and 
two kisses were given to baby Teddie by the motherly 
little sister Susie. Then the little girl came dancing 
into the room, and said, ‘‘O mama! can I take baby 
She's got a new swing, and she's 
A little coaxing arm 
‘«Oh, dear ¥’ 
said the busy mother, ‘‘ see how you’ ve made me break 


** Now, 


over to Gracie’s? 
been calling over for us to come."’ 
was stealing round the mother's neck. 
my thread ! No, you stay right here in our own yard, 
How many times must I tell you before you will mind ! 
I should think you might help me by playing pretty with 
brother, so that I could get this dress done for you to 














wear to-morrow All the rest of the girls will have on 
white dresses, and here it is almost five o’ clock, and*you 
knew your father always wants to find supper ready, and 
1 have one more ruffle to put on the skirt yet.’’ Little 
Susie went slowly out, away from the flood of petulant 
words, and presently her mother heard her voice again 
ender ‘he window, ‘‘ Never mind, Teddie ; we'll go some 
tome when ‘moverdy’ isn’t nervous. I'll tell you anew 
play. Let's play I was dead. I'lblie here, and you cover 
me up witb leaves, like ‘the babes in wood,’ you know."’ 
** Let's play 1 was dead !'’ The words sent a strange 
chill through the heart of the hurrying mother. 

Her thoughts had been running on along the same 
line of complaining that she had expressed to thie child. 
“If John had only let me get that embroidery for the 
skirt of Susie’s dress, 1 wouldn't need to hem all these 
ruffles. but there is never any money to spare when / 
want anything. I'm sure I go without for myself will- 
‘ingly in order to have the children look nice ; and if 
there is another woman that works and saves more than 
I do, why, I wish John had her, —that's all !"’ 

So far her complaining thoughts had carried her when 
the sweet little voice broke in, ‘‘ Play I was dead.’’ 
Dead! To think of it, even in play! And yet her 
neighbor's little daughter was buried only last week ! 
What if Aer treasure, her patient, sunny little Susie, 
should die ! 

Would she think then that all she owed the child was 
to overwork for her sake? Or would she wish she 
had been less hurried, and made the little heart happy 
in a serene and jeyous home? How many times had 
she pushed that loving little arm off her neck because 
she was hurried. How many times laid her own bur- 
dens of care, worry, and fretfulness upon that tender 
little spirit that should be care-free as a bird? 

Conscience began to struggle as Mrs. Bond sewed yet 
faster. 

Suppose Susie were, indeed, to die! What would 
baby do? No one could amuse him like sweet and 
patient Susie. And she was the sunlight of her father's 
life. What would home be to him without her ? 

Suddenly Mrs. Bond's brow crimsoned as she had to 
own to herself that she had, unconsciously, determined 
that her husband should have a cloudy supper hour ; for 
was it not hard for her that he should refuse even a little 
embroidery for her child's dress? Now she thought 
‘*Poor John! He is so proud of Susie. Perhaps he 
could not get the money, and felt bad about it.”’ 

** Now I’ m all dead,’’ came the voice from outside. 

Mrs. Bond rose from the machine and looked out 
Under’ the apple-tree, with eyes shut very tightly, and 
chubby hands (not over clean), folded primly across her 
breast, lay Susie, while little Teddie was busily piling a 
heap of lilac leaves over her sunny curls as they lay wide- 


“9 Spread on the grass. A smile and a sigh met together 


-on the mother's lips. 

««T will go and stir up some of those griddle-cakes 
John is so fond of for supper,’’ she soliloquized ; ‘then 
he'll know I'm sorry I was cross about the dress.” 
Strange how hard husbands and wives find it to say little 
easy sentences, such as ‘‘ | ‘was wrong,”’ ‘*T am sorry,”’ 
**1 love you,"’ ‘‘ Forgive me’! Mrs. Bond hurried to 
the kitchen (which she always left shining with cleanli- 
ness before slre began her afternoon sewing, no matter 
how weary she was). ‘She had scarcely time to prepare 
the appetizing meal which she had planned, and was 
hurrying, as usual, when she heard a loud scream, and 
Susie ran in carrying Teddie, from whose fingers the 
blood dropped on the white floor as he reached out his 
arms for ‘‘mover."" It was too provoking, just as she 
was going to have everything so pleasant for her husbaad 
«© you naughty child !"’ she began , ‘ had to let him 
get hurt, just as I was in''— The sentence died on her 
Tips as she met Susie's sorrowful gaze, noted the pale 
face, the quivering lip, and the trembling form of her 
precious little daughter. ‘‘ Play she was dead,'’ whis- 
pered, a voice in her fretful heart. ‘‘ Never mind, 
darling ; mother knows you did the best you could,”’ 
and she gave the astonished Susie a hurried kiss as 
she carried baby to the sink. ‘‘ Now help mother, for 
father wili be here right away. You can bring the roll 

of white pieces from the pantry drawer to wrap up these 
poor little fingers, and then wash up the blood from the 
“floor before it dries." Susie hurried to obey. 
** Now, Teddic, mans don’t cry. You can play you 
~ age a wounded soldier, and sit in the high-chair by the 
window, and watch for papa, while | get his supper."’ 


Susie was eager to help, and seemed so grateful to 
escape sharp words that Mrs. Bond experienced a queer 
ee feeling. Had she, then, been so unkind to the 
child she loved so tenderly that a little forbearance 
caused surprise and gratitude ? 

In spite of hurry, the supper was not ready when Mr. 
Bond came slowly up the walk. His brow was clouded, 
and his wife noted that his shoulders were stooping and 
his walk was listless. Plainly John was overworked, 
and he advanced as if uncertain of the state of the home 
atmosphere. 

‘*Poor John !'’ she thought. ‘ Play he was dead !’’ 
She must make home a more restful place for him. 
What would that home be, should he never come into 
it any more? So she smiled bravely at him,’ and waved 
the pancake turner gaily, in token that_a dish he liked 
was in preparation. 

His brow Cleared instantly, and, turning to take and 
toss little Teddie, he was soon deep in the discussion of 
how the knife shyt up on the two chubby, hurt fingers. 
A whispered word to Susie, and there lay beside papa’s 
plate a spray of the pink bleeding-heart that had been 
transplanted from his own mother’s door-yard. 

‘*Is it a birthday, or what?’’ he asked, lifting the 
flowers, as he took another golden-brown griddle-cake, 
‘*] thought you would be too hurried and worried over 
that dress to.get any supper."’ 

Mrs. Bond blushed:a little. Was kindness, thep, so 
strange-in the home over which she presided that a little 
gift of love, that cost nothing, should occasion surprise ? 
Yet, what had she planned for the supper hour before 
Susie’s new play? If not absolute unkindness, yet a re- 
sentment of his refusal of the embroidery for the dress. 

‘It was time I had the lesson,'’ she thought. ‘I 
will do as I would wish I had if he should die.’’ 

After the supper work was all done, the sponge set 
for light rolls for breakfast, and the children, rosy from 
the bath, in bed, she hoped to finish Susie's dress ; for 
the next day was Sunday. 

But Teddie was restless, kept wanting a drink, and 
would let no one tend him but his ‘‘ mover.’’ With an 
impatient gesture she left her work, and bent over the 
crib. ‘Go to sleep this minute, you naughty. baby !’’ 
she said. But the réd lip was “put ip” pitifully, and 
the little pleading hand that touched her cheek was 
too hot 

«* Play he was dead,’’ said the veice in her heart 
‘« Would you value a dress ‘above your loving baby, 
who needs your care, and can never be a baby but 
ance? 

She took the baby into her arms, and gently sang, 
while she softly laved the hot hands and face with warm 
water. By and by the white lids drooped over the blue 
eyes, and baby slept. But it was long before the mother 
sought her pillow. 

Sitting there in the silence, slowly recking her child, 
her thoughts took unaccustomed courses. What was 
she doing with her life, and the lives of those dearest to 
her? Had she set up a false standard of values? ‘Is 
not the life more than meat, and the body more than 
raiment?’’ Was the demon of hurry spoiling her 
home? Was she so overworked that she was habitually 
fretful 2? Suppose she should die! Would her chil- 
dren remember only a fretful voice and a face clouded 
with worry? Would they be happier in the care of 
some one more serene and gentle? Would they remem- 
ber, not the work mother did for them, but the unjust 
scolding and nervous worry? What did it matter how 
they were clothed as babies? They would not remem- 
ber nor care. But if slie could give them a childhood 
bright enovgh to light all after-life, happy, serene, with 
no tempests of fright and anger, with the memory of 
mother as the one who never failed them, but was the 
constant source of love, sympathy, forgiveness, and com- 
fort, no matter what they had doae,—ah! that was what 
she would strive for. John should see’ She would be 
different. 

And that is why Susie wore on Easter Sunday her old 
blue gingham dress (and looked as sweet as a pink rose 
in it, too), while the other girls had new white dresses. 

And Susie never knew how her new play, invented for 
Teddie that afternoon, brought sunshine into that home, 
so that her mother no longer was a slave to worry, and 
her father took fresh courage, and the little ones grew, 
like roses, in a tranquil atmosphere. Verily 
child shall lead them."’ 


Sound City, Kan. 
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Hymns and their Foes 
By Dugald McKillop 


|" REQUIRES a great variety of hymns to Supply 

those who sing them, and thus, once a hymn hy 
gotten a firm hold, it is hard to uproot it, ardently as its 
critics may labor to that end, and convincing as ty 
arguments against the use of a particular hymn may & 
It is scarcely needful to rush to the defense of criticisg) 
hymns ; for, unlike the sparrow, the critic, with his be 
and arrow, cannot shoot to kill. 

We may note five hymns that, though “ crushed 
earth,"’ have risen again, four of which seem likely » 
_live m this generation at least. (1.) “ A charge to keep 
I have ;*" (z) ‘*Oh to be nothing ;"" (3) ‘* He leadeth 
me ;"" (4) “I want to be an angel ;*” and (5) « Hol 
the fort," may be taken ‘as fairly representative of as 
sailed hymns. By way of comment rather than defeng 
we may glance at the .adictment against these five. 

Against No. 1 it is pointed out that Christians need 
not sing of ‘* A never-dying soul fo save,"’ because their 
souls are saved now. Has, or has not, this hymn had 
a mission in inciting people to stand fast in the faith? 

No. 2 is a needless prayer, say the foes of this hymn, 
because, so many people are already answers to the peti. 
tion, it would be much better to crave to be some. 
thing, something. It was a common thing some ten 
years ago to hear this hymn roundly berated, yet there 
seems to be a teaching in it that is lofty, and not de. 
grading. ‘*‘ For when I am weak, then am I strong.” 
The text upon which the hymn is built is, ‘‘ Neither is 
he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth." 
The words ‘For the Master's use made meet’ inte. 
pret the reason for desiring to be nothing. 

No. 3. It is claimed that the lines 


“* Lord, | would clasp thy hand in mine, 
Nor ever murmur nor repine,"’ 


would be more scriptural if changed to read : 


** Lord, I would put my hand in thine, 


Nor ever murmur nor repine,” oad 


because it is God's hold upon us. not our hold upon 
him, that is essential. But unless hand-clasps arewe 
tual, there is either death or disloyalty on the part d 
one party. So far as hand-clasps between equals at 
concerned, ‘‘ Thy hand in mine’’ and “ My hand is 
thine’ represent equivalent conditions. If the reader 
will clasp his hands together, he will see that this is 
true. It would seem to be a good thing to have a grasp 
upon God's hand, and never to murmur. Do not liter 
alize too destructively a spiritual figure, nor crush a lily 
because you cannot discern the aroma of the rose in it 
Because a stanza does not teach a more important trutlt 
than it does teach, may be no reason for changing it. 

No. 4: ‘I want to be an angel.’’—Said an orator of 
the Tertullus school, in a recent address : «‘ We used to 
sing that senseless ditty some years ago, but we are all 
ashamed of it now. Better be a man than an angel.” 
The audience dutifully smiled at this time-honored fusil 
ade. In this connection,,read that wonderful sketch of 
child-character, ‘‘ Melindy’s Encumbrance,"’ which ap- 
peared in The Sunday School Times last autumn 
‘* Miss. Lil’’ thought of her father in glory, and 
claimed, with fervor and strong faith, ‘‘ My dad has 4 
harp widin his han’.'’ Perhaps we can afford to let the 
dear old rhyme, with its halting theology, alone. Per 
sonally, I would teach it to my little boy, and would 
thank no one for pointing out its actual defects. By the 
same token you would let your boy or girl repeat the 
jingles of Mother Goose, which are but sad discords 
prosaic minds. 

No. 5.—‘* Hold the fort’’ is not aggressive enough, 
and should be ‘‘ Storm the fort ;"’ and, in accordance 
with this idea, a devoted worker on the outposts revised 
the hymn some years ago, but still, somehow, the origi- 
nal version does as a hymn what it advises us to do % 
Christians. Try to sing ‘‘ Storm the fort,’’ and see if 
you do not yourself become a storm-center. 

Whence come the hymn foes who revise the 
from Watts to Bliss? Are they of broader mold tha 
others who prefer the old and tried ? Not always ™ 
The poetry that finds its way to the hearts of the peop 
is poetry indeed ; and when a hymn, aided and abetted 
by a catching melody, has once got a hold, the question 
seems to be not whether the hymn is the highest reach 
of aspiration, or is in itself accurate im statement ? : 
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rather whether—as interpreted by the poor in spirit and 
logic, aS well as by the humbly profound—the under- 
tone is true to righteousness and is uplifting. A com- 
paratively dull man might point out a flaw in Tennyson. 
It is easier to become an enemy of a hymn than a stanch 
friend, and the man or woman with atrophied instincts or 
contracted sympathies, is unable to see why certain 
hymns should be tolerated, and yet these same hymns 
may have in them an essence of goodness revealed to 
others. A wide range has been covered by hymn- 
yriters, but the worthless cannot be perpetuated, nor can 
dhe vorthy be retired from service. Of course, it cannot 
be denied that the effort to weed out unworthy hymns 





may be a worthy one. 
Lynn, Mass. 
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a Abiding Things 
A Meditation 
eed By Starr Cadwallader 
heir ). 
had i IS sometimes necessary to bring to remembrance by 
> special effort the things easily forgotten in the stress 
mn, of ordinary life. _ That which is known to a degree comes 
vetie to clearer conception, and the better impulses, aroused 
mb: by right th’nking, are re-enforced by converse with 
ten others. The discourse of a friend upon a familiar theme 
here is pleasing, and often encouraging. Such discourse, upon 
de. many a well-known theme, is never wearisonie. With 
9." those who love us, and whom we love, the ‘‘old, old 
— story'’ bears constant repetition. We long now and 
h" then to be told of God's love and care. Under the spell 
ater of that story faith might grow stronger, hope might be- 
come brighter, and love might be kindled to new mani- 
festations. Yet it is comparatively seldom that such 
converse is invited. The concerns of the moment crowd 
too hard. It is necessary, in this world of constant 
change, to call to remembrance eternal realities, to press 
into the foreground of consciousness the sense of abiding 
things. The Apostle speaks of three such things in the 
a ase, ‘‘now abideth faith, hope, and love.'’ These 
upon t of the present, but they take hold also on eternity. 


Youth and age look out Upon Mfe cach from ite view. 
nt. Youth, with its enthusiasms, lives in the future. 
Age, its enthusiasms chastened by experience, is prone 
to dwell in the memories of the past. 


é 
rt of , 
$ att , 
In the morning 


a of life, the noonday is anticipated with no thought of the 
is i toil and heat. At noonday, the cooling rest of evening 
rasp is longed for with no thought of its shadows. In the 
liter evening, the morning and tie noonday are regretted, the 
a Iily weariness and the bitter experiences having been for- 
in it gotten. Yet youth and age may have a common out- 
trutle look. The years between are but few in the lifetime of 
q the soul. The view of both may extend far into the 
— eternity of which earthly life is a part, a beginning. 
ad’ ‘Blessed is he who sees this life as a little fragment of 
eu a life with a full life beyond."’ 
el,” Through all our days we are making choices of the 
fusile good, the advantageous, or the pleasing. Blessed is the 
sh of man the greater part of whose choices have lasting value. 
1 ap- Most men come to know, sooner or later, that many 
_ things, sometimes it would seem all things, pass like 
| the sweet dreams of night at the coming of the morn- 
as 8 ing when we awake to the perplexities of a new day. 
the Knowledge laboriously acquired yesterday is obsolete to- 
Per- day, and must be modified or replaced. Friends, care- 
vould fully chosen and bound by cords of affection, are 
y the estranged by separation. Treasures, hardly won, wax 
t the old or take to themselves wings and away. Health, 
ds 10 though assiduously courted, may elude us. 
** All that we wish to stay 

ugh, Tempts and then flies, 
lance What is this world’s delight ? 
vieal Lightning that mocks the night, 
a Brief even as bright.” 
~~ This is not all the truth, for there are abiding things 
jo as Faith ic - " ; Me? wie 
aa . hisone. Faith which takes hold upon the living 

#od, and reveals the divinity in human life, has lasting 
a ong Hope also is enduring. As the conviction that 
than te —s change, but it. may fly not,"’ strengthens, so 
he Sie ome more certain that spite of change ‘‘hope 
cople my vanish, but can die not." Hope remains ever with 
a » and like it is eternal. One thing more is abiding, 


tion that is love. All else is sanctified by it. Expressed in 


rear Words and deeds, love goes forth to bless mankind. The 
: man expression of it is fragmentary and imperfect, 
} t suggests the divine. Love is made the synonym for 
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God. From the uncertainty and anxiety caused by 
change, man may turn to attain rest and peace in God, 
and to find faith, hope, and love abiding. 
gave utterance to a great truth when lie said, ‘‘ Now 
abideth these three.’ 
realize more fully their permanence in the assurance that 
over all, and through all, and in all, is God, and God is 
love. 


The Apostle 


We too may come one day to 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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For Children at Home 


The Cook-Stove 


By Celia M. Stone 


x % 


és Pcnergee: the big folks have had you all day, 
and now you belong to us.’’ 

‘Well, children,’’ said grandpa, smiling, ‘‘ what do 
you want,—some birthday cake ?’’ 

«‘Oh, no! We've had plenty of that. 
story.”’ 

Just then mama came in, and, passing over to grandpa, 
she laid her hand lovingly upon his head, and said ; 

‘You must be very tired, father. 
many to-day. 


We want a 


You have seen so 
Let me take the children and tell them 
one of my stories. The boys say mine are pretty good, 
but not half so good as grandpa’ s."’ 

‘*No, Mary ; let them stay a little while. 
me to be with them.’’ 

‘“‘At any rate, I will carry off the baby, and, boys, 
do not lean against grandpa, so as to tire him."’ 


It rests 


As she looked back, when leaving the room, a lovely 
picture met her eyes. Her white-haired father, whose 
eighty years had been one long service of love to others, 
formed the center of the group. His arm was thrown 
around her Isabel, and standing around their grand- 
father were her sturdy boys. 

‘« Now what shall the story be about ?'’ asked grandpa 
when they were again alone. 

‘*Oh_! something you did when you were a boy, or 
something you saw." 

Grandpa thought a moment, and then said : 

‘‘T am going to tell you about the first cook-stove I 
ever saw."’ 

‘« Didn't they always have stoves? How could they 
cook without them ?’’ came in a chorus from the chil- 
dren. , 

‘*No. We had a large, open fireplace in our kit- 
chen, and in it was an iron crane that had hooks of all 
sizes upon it. Mother would swing it out, and hang the 
tea kettle or potato kettle on one of the hooks, and then 
swing it back over the fire.’’ 

‘« But, grandpa, didn't you have anything to eat but 
boiled things,—no bread or cake ? 
without pies ?’’ 

‘« Most likely,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ they put the pies right 
down on the sticks of wood.’’ 

‘“‘O Tom ! what if the ‘sticks burned out and broke 
when the pies were half done? 
to?’’ said Dick. 

‘Of course, we had biscuit and pies,’’ 
««Mother had a tin baker’’— 

‘‘A tin baker! Was he like our baker who goes 
around with a cart?’’ interrupted Tom. 

‘‘Hardly. Ours was a kind of tin box, with a shelf 
in it, and one side was open. Mother put in the pies 
or cake, and put it very near the fire. She had to keep 
turning the things in the baker, or they would scorch. 
One day, when something had scorched, father said, 
‘ Patience, wouldn't you like a cook-stove ?’ and mother 
said she did not know. She had never seen one, and 
she did not know as she could learn to cook in one. 
‘Well, dress up Charlie, and I will take him down to 
the tavern,’ said father, 
there, and I want to see it." So mother put on my cap, 
and I took father’s hand and trudged off to the tavern. 

‘Of course, they had stoves in the cities some time 
before this, but, my home being in a small country 
town, when the first one came it was quite an event. So 
a number of men had gathered around the stove, and 
they were wondering how the heat could be carried to 
the oven so as to heat it. Finally the cook said it was 
his opinion that you would have to put a fire directly 


How could you live 


Then where'd they go 


said grandpa. 


‘for they have a new one 


under the oven to heat it, and that was what those little 
doors were for."’ 

‘* Not those little doors where the soot is cleaned out, 
grandpa ?"’ 

‘*Yes, he said the fuel must be put in there."’ 

‘* Why, they couldn't put in more than three shavings 
at a time! Oh, I wish I could have been there. I 
would have told them all about the stove,’’ said Tom. 

‘*No doubt,"’ said grandpa with a smile. ‘‘ But they 
studied it out without you. They put a fire in the fire- 
box, and, when the oven was hot, the cook put in a pan 
of cookies to bake. In a few minutes they were baked 
and passed around, every one pronouncing them just as 
good as if baked before the fire. 

‘‘In a few days our stove came, and it was such a 
wonder that the people came from the country all around 
to see it. I remember the day i¢ came, for it was my 
birthday, just seventy-five years ago to-day, and I was five 
years old."’ 

Gorham, Me. 


~ 


For the Superintendent 


% % 


An Order of Service for July 31 
(Naboth’s Vineyard.—1 Kings 21 : 4-16) 

ORGAN VOLUNTARY. —Calls school to order. 
OPENING HyMN. 
Lorb’s PRAYER. 
HyMn. 
SHow OF BIBLES. 
RESPONSIVE SCRIPTURE READING. —Exodus 20: I-17. 
APOSTLES’ CREED. 
Lesson HyMNn. 
RESPONSIVE LESSON READING. 
Lesson Stupy.—With signal five minutes before close, 
QUESTIONS ON THE Lesson. —By superintendent. 
CLOSING HyMN., 

[Making up class records for the yh ae and distribute 


ing library books, collecting money o ings, and reports of sec 
vetary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.} 


b 4 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


** Lord, I care not for riches."’ Psalm 33 : 13-22 
‘* Take the world, but give me Jesus."’ 
“Yield not to temptation.”’ Psalm 10: 1-4,.17, 18 
**Scatter seeds of kindness."’ 
**God is the refuge of his saints."’ Psalm 72: 11-14 
**Fierce and wild the storm is raging."’ 
‘*Tempted and tried ! oh! the terrible Psalm 37: 1-7 
tide." 
‘Take my life, and tet it be.’ Psalm 27: 1-5 


x % & 


Suggestions for Circulating Sunday- 
School Libraries 


By the Rev. J. E. Ingham 


WISH to suggest plans in regard to Sunday-school 
libraries. I have thought of them for some time, 
believe them practical and helpful, and, as far as I know, 
in the main original and new. I send the plans to The 
Sunday School Times, in order that, if they are good for 
anything, all may be benefited. 

Plan 1.—The Sunday-schools of a district or confer- 
ence of one denomination, or of a county of all consent- 
ing denominations, to form a library union, purchase 
by their own subscriptions such number of books as they 
may be able, divide them into as many sections as there 
are schools in the union, —Section No. 1 to be placed in 
school A, No. 2 in school B, etc. After three months, 
section 1 to be passed on to school B, section 2 to 
school C, etc.,—the last section to come back to school 
A, each school to pay ten per cent, each three months, 
of the original cost of one section, *this money to be 
Each 


school to be responsible for loss or serious damage of 


used in transportation, repairs, and renewals. 


books while in its own possession. 
Plan 
The large denominational publishing societies to or- 


* 
“ 


—In my mind, this plan is vastly preferable. 


ganize a similar system, placing, say, sixteen schools of 
approximately the same size in the same set or union. 
This is on the supposition that the books would last 
about four years. 

If the average size of the Sunday-schools in a union 





were seventy-five attendance, send fifty books to each 
of the sixteen schools, or eight hundred books in the 
library. The net publishers’ price per fifty books would 
be say $16.66. Each school in the union would then 
pay $1.67 per quarter, or thirteen cents per Sunday. 

If the schools averaged fifty in attendance, send thirty 
books, worth, net, $10, those schools to pay one dollar 
per quarter, or eight cents per Sunday. If the schools 
averaged twenty-five, send fifteen books worth $5, fifty 
cents per quarter, four cents per week. I am contem- 
plating only the small country or mission schools, and 
those financially weak, 


Advantages under either Plan 

1. A fresh lot of books every three months. 

2. A larger entire library than any school could other- 
wise have. 

3. Achance to read the really valuable books soon 
_ after they are published. 

4. The very novelty of new titles will induce the 
reading of books where the old names have lost their 
charm. 

Many details I have left out lest I take too much 
space, but any systematic business man could attend to 
these matters. 

An agent, who might also be an active Sunday-school 
field-worker, might have general charge of each ene 
hundred and fifty or two hundred library sections and 
as he made the rounds to examine the sections, he could 
give lectures on normal methods of instruction. Such a 
man or woman should be able to visit every school at 
least twice a year. This clause optional. 

As to selection of books, though not directly a part of 
this plan. Not every book published by the societies 
for Sunday-school purposes is fit for use. They should 
be selected by people who know children as they are, 
not as they fancy they ought to be. The shelves of 
many a Sunday-school library are loaded with books, 
dusty monuments of the goody-goody sentimental non- 
sense that has with some people made the name 
*«Sunday-school book"’ a by-word. They stand as 
well-meant but impractical attempts to furnish ‘ good 
reading.'’ 

The books should be adapted to the primary Class and 
to the Bible class, to the. young ladies’ class, sixteen to 
twenty years, and to the boys’ class, twelve to sixteen 
years ; that is, each section should have books for all 
ages, —books that have enough real interest in them that 
a live base-ball boy and a sentimental girl, as well as 
the noble Christians, juniors and seniors, will enjoy 
reading them. 


Maszeppa, Minn. 
x %% 


There seems to be no end of special 

eeaenseate’ Bay days in Sunday-schools. A Grand- 
parents’ Day is among the latest, amd George P. Millard, 
superintendent of First Presbyterian school of Peoria, 
Illinois, hit upon the idea for his school. The thought 
was well carried out by discovering im the first place, 
that seventy-two grandparents in-connection with the 
~school, through their descendants, were resident in the 
city, and then sending a personal invitation to each one, 
delivered «‘by hand"’ through some officer of the 
school, to be present the following Sunday, conveyance 
being offered to those requiring it On the appointed 
day the room was bright with floral welcome, and the 
grandparents in goodly numbers assembled with the 
school at half-past nine o' clock, many of them astenish- 
ingly youthful and brisk, though some were frail and 
feeble, making a great effort to come. A member of the 
primary department recited a little welcome in verse, 
prepared for the occasion ; the superintendent supple- 
mented and continued the greeting and good wishes, 
through all the exercises ; the school joined in repeating 
the Fifth Commandment and other Scripture recitations, 
and in singing thahyma of old-time association, ‘‘] am 
giad [' m in this army, and [ll battle for the school.’ 
The pastor, the Rev. C. T. Edwards, gathered the hen- 
ored visitors in a room apart for a little season of pleasant 
imterchange, while the teachers had a short opportunity 
with their classes, and, with some general exercises, the 
happy occasion closed. It was an admirable recognition 
of the relationships of the school, and browght old and 
young together in a delightful manner. One of the in- 
teresting incidents of the program, was reminiscenses of 
former Sunday-school days, bringing out the contrasts of 
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past and present. Parents’ day was appointed two 
weeks later. 


For the Teacher 


Unfolding the Primary Song 
By Frederica Beard 


F THE power of music for good to the little child was 
fully realized, we should find some things in our 
Sunday-schools different from what they are. Perhaps, 
if the «‘why"’ and the ‘‘ how’’ of the effect were fully 
appreciated, the changes would come. 

The reason for the influence of music upon man can 
never be altogether explained. We only know that it 
touches his deepest nature with a benediction of peace or 
an imspiration to higher endeavor. But, thinking espe- 
cially of the little child, we may say he is ‘‘a creature 
of moods,’’ to be influenced more through his feelings 
than aught else. And the tone of the piano does far 
more for certain conditions than the tone of the voice. 
The little child responds, and the sweet, quiet, sacred 
mood is often the result We have no instrument in 
our hands so powerful for the cultivation of reverence 
and restfulness. 

All this, and much more, depends on the character 
of the music. _ And is it not strange to note that in the 
majority of Sunday-schools an organ is delegated to the 
primary room (if there be any instrument there), while 
the older people have the use of a piano? We must 
readily recognize that ergan music, grand and beautiful 
in its™place, is unchildlike, heavy, and solemn, as com, 
pared to that of the piano ; that it is impossible to draw 
from it the gentle, soft, and distinct tones that express 
so much for little children. The-piano will tell so many 
different. stories to them, while the organ tells to these 
little ones one great story, which young sense and capa- 
bility cannot interpret. Wherever it is possible, let us 
have pianos in our primary rooms. If the Sunday- 
school can’t have two, we are inclined to think that the 


instrument which can give the simpter mustc snout De~ 


given to the simpler people. 

Supposing we do have the piano, let us remember 
there is more than one way of using it, and choose the 
way suited to the little child. The player mast perfect 
in technic sometimes proves to be far from the child 
spirit, and the possible effect for good is lost. Enter 
into that spirit, and let the piano tell ‘‘ the glad story,”’ 
‘«the sorry sto®y,’’ ‘the story of rest,’’ etc., with the 
fullest expression possible. 

And will it not be a spiritual help to use five minutes, 
now and then, playing to the children some beautiful 
music sacred in its character? At least, try the effect of 
a few stcains of prayerful music as a prelude to the 
prayer. Some of the old tunes, as that of “ Nearer, my 
God, to thee,’’ or ‘Saviour, breathe an evening blessing,"’ 
have proved a great good. 

A few thoughts now in regard to developing a song. 
There are many ways. First, let us be sure that we do 
develop it. It needs to be unfolded little by little I 
do not mean, by that, given out line by line, in piece- 
meal. Oh, no! Simply a gradual development of the 
whole. At one time the words may be given as a story, 
without reference, at first, to singing; generally as a 
part of the truth for the day, or as the outcome of the 
lesson ; at least, the song, when sung, will be the ex- 
pression of some definite impression. With such de- 
velopment of songs which are suited to the child heart 
and mind, the unfortunate misinterpretations the chil- 
dren make will be largely avoided. 

Semetimes the tune may be developed first. A par- 
ticular song is to be sung on a certain Sunday. For 
two or three weeks previous, the tune is played The 
piano speaks without words, and the children hum 
softly what the piano says. 

In kindergarten a tune may be whistled for a pleasing 
variety, but here we part methods. As with movement 
exercises, so with tune developments, we must cee the 
wisdom of reserving some things for the kindergarten. 
When the time comes for the song to be added to the 
tune, it may well be sung to the children, they after- 
wards, and gradually, joining in the words. 

Rarely, with this method, will the mere repetition of 
words be needed. It will be a slower method—slower, 


but surer ; for any real development of a song, and jg 
assimilation, requires several Sundays. 

Again, a piece full of the truth for the day may be to 
difficult, in words or music, for the children themselyg 
to sing, but, if sung to them, it may prove the most im, 
pressive part of the lesson. It must, of course, be given, 
not as an entertainment, Lut must be just as truly a 
means of appeal, or for the conveyance of truth, as th 
so-called teaching. 

I remember one Sunday when the old yet ever-ng 
picture of Christ blessing little children was the lesg 
of the day. The old song, ‘The Master has come ove 
Jordan,’’ served as a framework for the Bible account 
and, after-using this in story form, the teacher sang it 
telling the story with the piano, and keeping the same 
tenderness and dramatic force that was shown in the 
first telling. One had only to look at the children’s faces 
to know the good result, and the oft-repeated request to 
‘hear it again’’ proved that the impression was more 
than a fleeting one. The story of ‘fhe ninety and 
nine’’ was once presented in the same way with even 
more striking response. 

We have used the term ‘‘songs’’ continually as a 
generally inclusive one, but a distinction needs to be in 
our minds between hymns and songs, The hymn as a 
song of praise and adoration is sung /o the person ; the 
song as a poem set to music is about person or subject. 
Our little children need the first as much as the last in 
their Sunday service. Recognizing the difference, we 
shall teach and use these in different ways, having the 
children think of the hymn in the same sense as the 
prayer, in that we speak then to the Father, and seeking 
for a more reverent manner than with other music. 

With this in mind, we shall not sing to the children 
that which is truly a hymn, but may say together the 
words of this song of praise, which should be, as far as 
possible, the spontaneous uttefance of our hearts, and 
not have the least shadow of a mechanical drill through 
the constant repetition of the words. 

The first point for development, therefore, will be the 


, mood of joy, leve, gratitude, penitence,—whatever is to 


be the expression. To gain this, there must be a cause’ 
felt more than talked of :-and.the appssciation” of-the 
tangible thing seen will, for instance, create the than 
ful spirit much more than the words ‘‘we ought to be 
thankful,’’ etc. 

After noting in various manifestations the Father's 
goodness, we (teacher and children) may simply say asa 
prayer : : 
‘* Heavenly Father, thee we love, 

Te all thou art so good.”’ 

At another time we may express in what ways we have 
found that the Father is ‘*so good." Then make real 
the particular ways mentioned in the hymn. From 
time to time the tune of this hymn may have been 
heard, without direct association, until ome day the 
prayer is sung instead of said. 

A plea comes from some teacher: ‘There is not 
time to do so much in relation to one song.’ The an- 
swer is: “We have always time to do the best thing; 
it is only a matter of comparative values."’ 

Oak Park, ii. 

#2 


One of the advantages of the Sum 
day-school is that it is ideally an 
every-day school,—a school which keeps at all times 
amd im all places wherever the influence of a hearty 
Christian teacher, can be carried. No truly efficient 
Sunday-schoot teacher can be altogether out of the 
scholar’s mind through the week, any more than the in 
dividual pupil can be out of the teacher's mind during 
the week. The one goes with the other. But the pupils 
ought to be under their teacher's continuous influence, 
and the teacher himself ought to be in their minds 
whether they will it or not, while/the pupils ought to be 
im the teacher's mind because he lovingly wills that they 
shall 


Aa Every-day-school 


b 7 


There are few classes where some 
member is not absent on a given 
Sunday. This would be 4 good 
reason for all teachers to review the events of the previous 
lesson every Sunday before beginning the new lesso». 
Such a review would do much toward fixing the events of 
the quarter's lessons on the mind of teacher and pupil, 
so that they would be fresh for use on Review Sunday. 


{ il 


Every Sunday a 
Review Sunday 
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Lesson 5, July 31, 1898 
Naboth’s Vineyard 
GotpEN TEXT: Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house. 


_Exod. 20: 17- 


(x Kings 21; 4-16. Memory verses: 4-6.) 


Read chapters 21 and 22. 


coMMON VERSION 


y And Ahab came into his 
house heavy and displeased 
because of the word which 
Naboth the Jéz’re-el-ite had 
cpoken tohim : for he had said, 
[will not give thee the inheri- 
tance of my fathers. And he 
id him down upon his bed, 
and turned away his face, and 
would eat no bread. 


REVISED VERSION 


4 And Ahab came into his 
house’ heavy and displeased 
because of the word which 
Naboth the Jezr¢elite” had 
spoken to him: for he’ had 
said, I will not give thee the 
inheritance of my fathers. 
And he laid him down upon 
his bed, and turned away his 
face, and would eat no bread. 


<€ But Jezebel hiswife came 5 But Jezebel his wife came to 
to him, and said unto him, Why him, and said unto him, Why 
is thy spirit so sad, that thou is thy spirit so sad, that thou 
eatest no bread ? 6.eatest no bread? And he 
6 And he said unto her, Be- said unto her, Because I 
cause | spake unto Naboth the spake unto Naboth the Jez- 
Jér're-el-ite, and said unto him, reelite, and said unto him, 
‘Give me thy vineyard for Give me thy vineyard for 
money ; or else, if it please thee, money ; or o if it please 
] will give thee ageother vineyard thee, I will give thee another 
for it: and he. answered, I will vineyard for it: and he 
not give thee my vineyard. answered, I will not give thee 
7 And Jezebel his wife said 7 my vineyard. And Jezebel 
unto him, Dost thou now goyern his wife said unto him, Dost 
the kingdom of Israel? arise, thou now govern the king- 
and eat bread, and let thine dom of Israel? arise, and 
heart be merry : I will give thee eat bread, and let thine heart 
the vineyard of Naboth the be. merry: I will give thee 
Jér're-el-ite. the vineyard of Naboth the 
8So she wrote letters in 8 Jezreelite. So she wrote 
Ahab's name, and sealed them lletters in Ahdb's. name, 
with his seal, and sent the letters and sealed them with his 
unto the elders and to the nobles seal, and sent the letters unto 
that were in his city, dwelling the elders and to the nobles 
with Naboth. that were in_his city, and 
g And she wrote in the letters, that dwelt with’ Naboth. 
saying, Proclaim a fast, and set 9 And she wrote in the letters, 
Naboth on high among the saying, Proclaim a fast, and 
people : set Nabcoth ? on high among 
10 And set two men, sons of to the people : and set two men, 
Bé'li-al, before him, to bear wit- sons of * Belial, before him, 
ness against him, saying, Thou and let them bear witness 
didst blaspheme God and the ainst him, saying, Thou 
king. And then carry him out, didst *curse God and the 
and stone him, that he may die. king. And then carry him 
ta And the men of his city, out, and stone him, that he 
1 thte eletore ant —themablos.tt die And the men of his 
sho were the inhabitants in his city, even the elders ana-ime 
Pcity, did as Jezebel had sent nobles who dwelt in his city, 
unto them, avd as it was written did as Jezebel had sent unto 
in the letters which she had sent them, according as it was 
unto them. written in the eines which 
12 They proclaimed a fast, she had sent unto them. 
and set Naboth on high among 12 They proclaimed a fast, and 
the people. set Naboth ?on high among 
13 And there came in two 13 the people. And the two 
men, children of Bé@’li-al, and men, sons of Belial, came in 
sat before him : and the men of and sat before him: and the 
Bé'li-al witnessed against him, men of Belial. bare witness 
even against Naboth, in the against him, even against 
presence of the people, saying, Naboth, in the presence of 
Naboth did blaspheme God and the people, saying, Naboth 
the king. Then they carried did *curse God and the 
him forth out of the city, and king. Then they carried 
Stoned him with stones, that he him forth out of the city, 
died. and stoned him with stones, 
14 Then they sent to Jezebel, 14 that he died. Then they 
Saying, Naboth is stoned, and sent to Jezebel, saying, Na- 
is dead. both is stoned, and is dead. 
15 € And it came to pass, when 15 And it came to pass, when 
Jezebel heard that Naboth was Jezebel heard that Naboth 
stoned, and was dead, that was Stoned, and was dead, 
Jezebel said to Ahab> Arise, take that Jezebel said to Ahab, 
possession of the vineyard of ~° Arise, take possession of the 
Naboth the Jéz’re-el-ite, which vineyard of Naboth the Jez- 
he refused ‘to give thee for reelite, which he refused to 
money : for Naboth is notalive, sive thee for money: for 
but dead. Naboth is not alive, but 
16 And it came to pass, when 16 dead. And it came to pass, 
Ahab heard that Naboth was when Ahab heard that Na- 
dead, that Ahab rose up to go both was dead, that Ahab 
down to the vineyard of Naboth rose up to go down to the 
the Jéz’re-el-ite, to take posses- vineyard of Naboth the Jez- 
Sion of it. reelite, to take possession of 
— it. 
oom? letter *Or, at the head of * That is, worthlessness. 4Or, 
For ‘sons of Belial,” in verses 10 and 13, the American Revisers 
would substitute “ base men.” 
“2% % 


Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


| 


NTERVENING Events.—Shalmanezer II of Assyria in 
his sixth year defeated Benhadad and Ahab, who were 
then allies (** Records of the Past,’’ III, 100). 


This was not 


later than the twenty-first year of Ahab, for Ahab was slain, in 
‘war with Benhadad, in his twenty-second year. Nor was it 


earlier tt 


ian the twenty-first year of Ahab; for Shalmanezer 


m his eighteenth year (** Bull Insc.,’’ Rawlinson, III, 5, 6) 
took tribute from Jehu, who began to reign the twelfth year 


after the death of Ahab. 


Hence the sixth year of Shalma- 


nN > . . 
"ag was the twenty-first year of Ahab, This gives an exact 
-asis for Assyrian-Israelitish synchronisms for this part of the 


history. 


When invaded by the Assyrian, the peoples near the Medi- 


lerranean united for resistance ; when the invasion ceased, 
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they turned their arms one against the other. For example, 
the Assyrians were in that region the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth years of Ahab ; the nineteenth year of Ahab they 
were drawn off to the far north, and Benhadad was at war with 
Ahab (1 Kings 20 ; comp. 22 : I, 2); the twenty-first year of 
Ahab they were in alliance against Shalmanezer ; the following 
year they were at war again (1 Kings 22), Shalmanezer being 
away on the upper Tigris. 

As we have seen, Elijah returned from Horeb the latter 
part of the vernal year, about the sixteenth year of Ahab, pos- 
sibly a year or two earlier or later. From that time he and 
his fellow-worshipers seem to have been tolerated, owing, 
doubtless, to the troubled condition of foreign affairs, as well 
as to the fear inspired by the slaying of the Baalites at Carmel. 

Time.—The Naboth incident belongs after the Syrian cam- 
paigns of the nineteenth year of Ahab (21:1; 22:1, 2), 
and probably before the Assyrian campaign of the twenty-first 
year of Ahab ; say, the twentieth year of Ahab, the year 77 of 
the disruption, B.C, 906” (biblical), or 899 (Ussher), or 855 


_(Assyrian). 


PARALLEL PassaGEs.—There are none. The Assyrian 
records above referred to are accessible in the ‘* Records of 
the Past,’? (James Pott & Co.) new series, or Mr. George 
Smith’s ‘* Assyrian Canon’’ (Samuel Bagster & Sons), or in 
many other works. Those works are to be preferred which 
give entire inscriptions, rather than those which give short 
extracts or mere inferences. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


LIJAH met Ahab for the last time about four years before 
the king’s death. A citizen of Samaria, Naboth, had a 
vineyard in Jezreel (2 Kings 9 : 21), close to the wall of the 
little town, beside the palace. Wishing to have it for a gar- 
deu, Ahab proposed to Naboth to give him a better vineyard 
for it elsewhere, or to buy it; but he would not part with the 
spot, which was dear to him as an old family possession, 
strictly entailed by the law, and hence not really his to alienate 
(Lev. 25 : 23). But that the royal will should be crossed was 
intolerable, and fretted Ahab so much that he grew ill with 
mortification. Left to himself, he would soon have got over 
his worry ; but his evil genius, Jezebel, noticing his dejection, 
at once took the matter in her own hands. A Phenician aris- 
tocrat, she had no sympathy with such weakness as admitting 
any fights which thwarted the will of a king. There were no 
freeholds of the soil among the peasants of her country. The 
land all belonged to the king, the priests, or the aristocrats, 
and it was monstrous that this common man should dare to 
stand upon points of so-called law when a king’s pleasure was 
concerned. Ahab might dismiss his gloom ; she would get 
him the vineyard. Utterly unscrupulous, she forthwith caused 
a letter to be written, by one of the royal scribes, to the elders, 
or ‘‘council,’”? of Samaria, where Naboth lived, and to the 
other rulers of the town, getting it drawn up in the name of 
Ahab, as if sent by him, and affixing the royal seal, which in 
the East is still the royal signature. In this document they 
were ordered, apparently by the king, to proclaim a fast, as 
was usual in antiquity when some awful crime against heaven 
had been discovered, that the deity might be kept from taking 
vengeance on the community by this penitence, and that the 
particular offemgber might be discovered and duly put to death. 
Naboth, as reputedly a very religious man, was to be put over 
the solemnity, which was virtually an appeal to God to reveal 






the offender, But he was to be thus made chief that Jezebel’s 
plot should strike him the more fatally. To the horror of 
all, this supposed extra-religious person, honored so highly 
at this very time as such, was presently denounced by two 
worthless scoundrels, such as always abound in Eastern legal 
disputes, the case of our Lord’s trial being an example. 
Coming forward, they denounced him as a vile hypocrite, who, 
while now conducting this public service of general humilia- 
tion, was himself the criminal, they having heard him blas- 
pheme God and the king,—iniquities for which stoning to 
death was the penalty (Lev. 24:14). All great gatherings 
readily become excited mobs, and it was thus in this case, 
Jezebel won her end. Naboth was dragged off on the instant, 
and stoned, His vineyard, as that of one guilty of high trea- 
son, was, moreover, confiscated to the king. Ahab had only 
to go down to Jezreel and take possession, 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE history of Jezebel and Ahab finds a close modern 
parallel in the history of the tyrant Lopez and the 
woman—not his wife—that he brought from Paris here to 
Paraguay. At her instigation, he began a war in November, 
1864, that ended with his life inSeptember, 1870. At the be- 
ginning, Paraguay had about nine hundred thousand people. 
The present president just told me that at the close the census 
gave two hundred thousand, and that, when the prisoners 
were released, and the refugees returned, but two hundred 
and, séverty thousand could be found. The country was so 
drained of men that women were compelled to haul cannon, 
they being from ten to fifteen to one man, ‘They had 
robbed both the cradle and the grave of men for soldiers.’ 
Every namable. and unnamable atrocity was committed, 
Whether the man or woman was more eminent in contriving 
and executing outrages hitherto unknown no one can say, 
Teach : 

1. For every Elijah possibility in our nature there is an 
Ahab and Jezebel possibility. 

2. This possibility is not limited to a few, born incarnate 
fiends. There is many a Hazael who can truthfully say to a 
suggested wrong, ‘‘ Js thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
great thing ? ’’ who, after it is said, ‘*‘ The Lord hath showed me 
that thou shalt be king over Syiia,’’ straightway lies, and mur- 
ders Benhadad (2 Kings 8:15). It is not safe for Macbeth to 
meet the witches on the heath, nor for little dainty-handed 
Lady Macbeth to hear what they say. It is better for every 
one to meet God in the closet. 

3. Fail not to show the end. Better be a stoned Naboth, 
independent, standing up for rights, than stealing, lying, mur- 
dering Jezebel and Ahab, eaten of dogs. 

Asuncion, Paraguay. 
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Added Points ( 

Do not bring outside annuyw-~_. cata the home. . Shut out 
all heaviness, displeasure, sulkiness, perversity, COMprastere, 

Count your mercies rather than your miseries. Ahab’s 
one grievance made him wretched in the midst of splendor. 

Covetousness is a root of all kinds of evil. Learn the Tenth 
Commandment, and live by it. 

Beware of godless alliances. Ahab was the worse for 
Jezebel’s influence, and Jezebel for Ahab’s. 

Weakness is akin to wickedness. 

Human character presents marvelous contrasts. Stand 
with the Elijabs rather than the Ahabs, with the Marys rather 
than the Jezebels. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND Ahab came into his house heavy and displeased be- 
A . Naboth ... had said, 1 will not give thee the 
inheritance of my fathers. And he laid him down upon his 
bed, and turned away his face, and would eat no bread 
(v. 4). Yet the house into which King Ahab came was a pal- 
ace. It was crowded with pleasantnesses. From its windows 
wide prospects welcomed. But all these were worthless to 
Ahab’s thought because he could not get that corner of Na- 
both’s vineyard to make an herb garden. Have you never 
seen a child flout all its toys because it could not have a bit 
Even grown people sometimes manifest the same 


cause... 


of candy? 
spirit. Instead of going to bed and mumbling and muttering 
as Ahab did, conquer such mean and measled mood. The 
best way is to begin to count your mercies. Thankfully look 
at what you have, instead of fixing complaining attention on 
what you cannot have. ’ 

But Jesebel his wife came to him, and said (¥. 5). Over 
against such mean and muttering mood is sure to stand some 
If your physical system is in bad plight, into it the 
If 


tempter. 
germs of disease will troop, and get soil for germination, 





your soul is in unholy attitude, temptation is at hand to scatter 
seeds of sins. Healthy bodies and healthy souls are the best 
defenses. Besides, look out whom you marry. Young man, 
do not marry Jezebel, even though she be the daughter of a 
king. Young woman, you had better steer clear of Ahab for 
a husband, though he be the king himself. Let a true and 
sweet religion consecrate your family-hood, 

Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel? (v. 7.) Here 
is subtle appeal to the bad use of power, It is the peculiar 
temptation of power to be susceptible to such appeal. Let 
your ‘‘can’’ be always subject to what you ‘* ought,’”’ and 
power is in safe hands, But if ‘‘ the can’’ get above ‘* the 
ought,’’ moral chaos and sad tyranny follow. Especially, 
and in our day, should great business corporations remember 
that, in relation to their employees and to other concerns 
smaller than themselves, the main question is never ‘* can 
we?’’ but is rather always ‘‘ ought we?’’ 

1 will give thee the vineyard of Naboth the Jesreelite. 
it was not hers to give. 


But 
She could only get it in evil way. 
Let your honesty never in the least get 

You have right to what is yours; you 
have never right to what is another’s, even though you have 
the power to seize it. It is said that Lord Brougham never 
could sit still enough to be photographed. 
always a blur, 


Cultivate honesty. 
question or damage. 


His picture was 
Be you so still and strong in honesty that 
every feature of your dealings shall be daylight clear. 

So she wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed them with 
his seal (v. 8). Ahab did not himself do it,—oh no! but he 
permitted her to do it. Therefore, in most real meaning, the 
deed was his. You can sin at second-hand as well as at first- 
hand, and sinning at second-hand is sin, The dome moral 
responsibility. builds is wide, and you cannot get out from 
under it by pleading that somebody else did it for you. I saw 
a maudlin drunkard, The bartender who sold the liquor was 
to blame ; but the man who rented the place in which the 
liquor was sold was equally to blame, 

And the men of Belial bare witness against him, even 
against Naboth (v. 13). But though they bare such witness, 
and though they brought Naboth to his death by it, there was 
one treasure of which neither Ahab, nor Jezebel, nor the men 
of Belial, could possibly rob Naboth,—his conscious integrity. 
That is a treasure more precious than ancestral vineyard, or 
even life. Sir John Lubbock tells of a quaint old epitaph in 
Faversham Church : 

‘* Who so him bethoft, 

Inwardly and oft, 

lHiew hard it were to flit 

From Bed unto the Pit; 

From Pit unto pain 

That ne'er shall cease again, 

He would not do one sin, 

All the world to win."’ 
Righteous Naboth, bereft of vineyard and of life, was in- 
finitely richer, measured by the eternities, than Ahab and 
Jezebel. Would you not rather be him than them? But a 
little while, at best, can Ahab keep what for him Jezebel has 
so foully seized. 

When Ahab heard that Naboth was dead, ... Ahab rose u* * 
go down to the vineyard of Nahoth ~~ * take Possession of it 
iw») gevspuus tells us Ahab was pleased with what had 
been done. But the bad pleasure soon turned to blight and 
bane. Elijah confronts him with the curse of God. A 
crowned sin will surely come to its discrowning in this uni- 
verse of God. 

Philadelphia, 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


HIS narrative somewhat emphasizes the fact that Samaria 
was Ahab’s capital (vs. 1, 18), perhaps to prevent mis- 
apprehension. It pictures to us Ahab’s characteristic weak- 
nesses, perhaps more graphically than any of the other sketches 
we have in the Bible. 

Verse 4.—Ahadb came: From his trip to Jezreel, where he 
had met Naboth.—//is douse; At Samaria, not the palace at 
Jezreel (comp. 8, 14-16).— Heavy and displeased ; The words 
occur only in this passage and in 20: 43. ‘‘ Contrary and 
enraged '’ would give the meaning in current American, 
Here and in 20 : 43 the king had fancied that he was doing a 
generous thing, had been rebuked for it, found himself disap- 
pointed and helpless, and was in a mental state of revolt and 
tage.— Zhe word which Naboth .. . had spoken > Naboth had 
refused the king’s proposal, had claimed that he had rights 
which even the king must respect, and had given religious 
reasons for his conduct. It seemed that not Elijah and the 
prophets onby, but also private citizens, had stalwart con- 
sciences which might lead them to thwart thé will of the king. 
—He laid him down: Perhaps at table, perhaps in his bed- 
room. 7urned away his face; Wouldn't be polite to any- 
body.—Ave no bread: He had lost his appetite. In fine, 
because somebody had thwarted him, he made himself dis- 
agreeable at home, as many another man has done. 

Verses 5-7.— His wife came to him ; In the art of managing 
men, Jezebel was strong. Had she been right-minded, she 
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So in revolt; it is the same word that is translated ‘‘ heavy ’’ 
in the preceding verse. She has diagnosed correctly his men- 
tal condition. In his answer to her question, he lays stress 
on his own willingness to deal generously with Naboth, and 
is silent, so far as appears, in regard to Naboth’s religious 
reason for his conduct.—Dost thou now govern the kingdom ? 
This is not a question ; the emphatic word is the pronoun; 
‘* now ’’ is the adverb of time ; the proper meaning is, ‘‘ It is 
thou that art now exercising sovereignty over Israel.’? The 
implication is that, since Ahab is sovereign, he can decide all 
questions in his own favor, or find means of having them so 
decided,—/ wi// give; Again the pronoun is emphatic, She 
herself is the one that will do it. When others thwart the 
king, and exasperate him by making him see that they are 
right, she will make it possible for him to have his own way. 
And she will so do it that the responsibility shall fall upon her, 
and not upon him. 

Verses 8-11,— She wrote letters: The word is the oné com- 
monly translated ‘‘ books.’’ Here it seems to mean “ writ- 
ten directions.’’ Whether one letter or several does not 
appear. Note, however, that the transaction implies that the 
art of writing was then widely in use in Israel.—/n Ahad’s 
name... his seal; And yet in such a way that the parties 
reported to Jezebel, and not to ‘Ahab (v.14). Probably Ahab 
knew nothing of it. He was not to be responsible for it.— 
Sent the letters... his city: Clearly they were sent from 
Samaria to Jezreel.—Proc/aim a fast: Asa publication of the 
fact that a great sin has been committed among you.— Se¢ 
Naboth at the head of the people; In a conspicuous place, 
where everybody will see him, He is to be set there as the 
accused man, on whose account the fast has been called. 
The idea that he was to be put in the place of honor, and the 
accusation sprung upon him as a surprise, is dramatic, but not 
tenable.— 7wo men: In having two witnesses, they are to 
follow the pentateuchal laws.— 7hou didst curse God and the 
king: According to the ordinary meaning of the words, 
‘** Thou didst bless God and king.’’ The margin of the Re- 
vised Version has ‘‘ renounce,’’ based on the idea that men, 
when they part, bless one another, so that blessing is a 
synonym for parting. In some particulars the case corre- 
sponds, and in others does not correspond, with the penta- 
teuchal procedure in the case of blasphemy (Deut. 13 : 6-11 ; 
17: 2-7; Lev. 24 : 10-16, etc.). The essential thing is that 
Naboth was to be put to death as a malefactor, and his vine- 
yard confiscated. 

Verses 11-13.—They are subservient, and carry out their 
instructions. ~Ahab*s-fine patace—in~-jJezreer increased the 
value of real estate there, and the more the royal family re- 
sided there the better for business. No wonder the citizens 
liked to please the queen. Naboth’s sons were also murdered 
(2 Kings 9 : 26), but whether at this time we are not told. 
It is often added that their bodies were devoured by dogs 
(v. 19), but of that we have no proof. 

Verses 14-16.—They send word to Jezebel, and she ecuds 
Ahab from Samaria to Jezree] to t-k< possession of the con- 
fiscated vir-2-«t.— Which he refused to give thee for money: 
She suggests that, through, her thrifty management, Ahab has 
saved that amount of money. 

The story is incomplete till we add the part that Elijah took 
in the matter (vs. 17-29), and the account of the retribution 
(1 Kings 22: 34-38; 2 Kings 9: 24ff.), Apparently another 
prophet than Elijah also wrote a ‘‘ burden’”’ on this theme, 
two lines of which are extant (2 Kings 9 : 26) : 


** Surely the blood of Naboth and the blood of his sons I saw 
yesternight, saith Jehovah, 
And I will requite thee in this plat, saith Jehovah." 
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A Crime that Overthrew a Throne 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HEN men or nations are wrong in their relation to 
God, they go wrong in everything sooner or later, and 
generally sooner. Ahab’s Baal-worship led on to Naboth’s 
murder. A king of Israel who did not fear Jehovah was sure 
to develop into a despot who trampled down the rights of a 
free people. Very significantly it was Ahab’s connivance in 
Naboth’s judicial murder that brought God’s vengeance on 
him and his dynasty (v. 19, etc). The tree was hewn down 
when the bitterness of its fruit revealed the badness of its 
stock. Men are condemned for their conduct, not for their 
creed, but their creed has a great deal to do with shaping their 
conduct. Idolatry, especialiy such sensual idolatry as the 
foul Baal worship, will infallibly loosen the bonds of mo- 
rality. It wrecked Ahab and his house. 

Ahab’s desire for Naboth’s vineyard was innocent enough, 
though somewhat arrogant. No doubt, the patch of fertile 
soil lay handy to the palace grounds, and it was unpleasant to 
have so near a neighbor, and the estate would be beautifully 
rounded off if he could be induced to take hynself and his 
vines to a more respectful distance. 


fined to Ahab. 


' That feeling is not éon- 
We in England have seen it work more cru- 
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might have exerted a boundless influence for good.—So sad : 
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elly than it ddes in a newercountry. ‘* Evictions,’’ High i 
clearings, where population has been driven off the jig,’ 
farms that have been in families for generations, to make ro, 
for deer and grouse, or to leave the nobleman’s seat in prope 
seclusion, are not unknown here, Isaiah’s wo to ‘them 4, 
join field to field ’’ that they may be *‘ alone im the mids ¢ 
the land ’’ shows how common similar practices were in hig 
days. And possibly they are not quite unknown even ig 
America, The aristocracy of wealth is, perhaps, not 
tolerant of some humble neighbor, whose fathers have |iygi 
and died in his modest house before the rich man had made 
cent, than the Israelitish king was, 
markably. alike always and everywhere. 

But Ahab made Naboth a fair offer, of a better vineyard , 
of a fair price. Yes, but Ahab took no account of two thing 
his ignoring of which throws light on his character, and Ny3 
both’s recognition of which throws light on his. ‘* The Lor 
forbid,’’ said he, ‘‘that I should give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee.’’ Two strong motives forbade, —religiog 
and sentiment, Israel’s very constitution was based on the 
inalienableness of each family’s ‘‘lot.’’ The provisions for 
the recurrence of the land to its original owners, even if poy. 
erty had compelled partial surrender of it, were meant to keep 
the nation a community of farmers, all approximately on a level 4 
of modest comfort, free from the grind of poverty and the inso. 7 
lent luxury of wealth. Naboth felt that to give up the land which 
God had given his ‘‘ forbears ’’ at the conquest would be a sin 
against God, He also felt, as every true man would, that 
the ‘‘ old home ”’ held him fast by his very heart-strings, and ” 
so he sturdily stood on his rights, and Ahab had not gone so 
far downward as to override the independent yeoman’s re. 
fusal, He felt that the thing was ended, and went home, 
flung himself on the divan, and, when the hour for a meal 
came, turned passionately to the wall, like a sulky child, and 
whimpered because he could not get his toy. 


Human nature is 


The act was characteristic. He was brave in battle, but 
elsewhere a weak man. Like so many despots, he had rotted 
away his fiber by self-indulgence, and, though masterful, was 
soon cowed. He was accustomed to have every whim grati- 
fied, and a hest of lick-spittles ready to run when he signed, 
Therefore, when a man with a will of his own confronts him, 
he is furious at contradiction, but unable to deal with it. He 7 
was strong in passions and desires, arrogant, and yet weak ia 
will, Thus he collapsed before Elijah, and let himself ie) 
checkmated by Naboth. ' 

The lesson to be learned from his conduct and fate “is: thata 
weak charactaz ca Ly—tewty> = a wicked one, 
Ahab had his temptress by his side, and in a world like aff 
there are always more inducements to a feeble will to glide 
into evil than to hold fast by good. Ahab and Jezebel, Herd 
and Herodias, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, are kindred 
groups. In all the woman, who ought to have. bent the ma 
to high and gracious deeds, and to have softened him, steels 
his heart, inflames his worst nature, and ‘‘ screws his courage 
to the sticking-place.’’ 





**Infirm of purpose, give mec the 
dagger,’’ says Shakespeare’s tremendous creation. It is an 
echo of Jezebel’s ‘‘/ will give thee the vineyard.’’ There is 
no fury so cruel as a woman unsexed. The holiest bond 
known to men is defiled when a wife ‘stirs up’’ a weaker 
husband to dare sins that he would not have ventured but 
for her. 

But weakness of will is always ready to topple over like an 
iceberg. Uniess we can resolutely say ‘‘ No,’’ and stick to 
it, we shall go wrong. ‘‘To be weak is to be miserable,” 
says Milton’s Satan. To be weak is generally, sooner or later, 
to be wicked. ‘‘So did not I, beCause of the fear of 
God ’’ must be often on our lips, and that ** fear ’’ will stiffen 
our wills to resist. Nothing else will. 

The plot which Jezebel’s active brain hatched reveals, not 
only her utter unscrupulousness, but her audacity and con | 
temptuous frankness. She does not seem to have taken Ahab 
into her confidence, but she could scarcely gain possession of 
his signet without his suspecting that something was going 0 
that he had better not inquire about. There is such a thing 
as diplomatic igndrance, which is quite ready to enjoy the 
booty, but desires to be spared details of how it was won. 
Jezebel counted on the implicit obedience of the authorities 
of Jezreel, probably because their town was dependent on 
the court, and, as the proverb has it, “It is ill sitting 
Rome and quarreling with the Pope.’’ But that she should 
have ventured to show her hand so plainly apd cynically, and 
should have correctly counted on the elders’ and nobles’ con- 
plicity in such a crime, shows how far the nation was honey- 
combed with the idolatry which she had imported from Sidon, 
and was ready to bow to her imperiousness. The cynical 
hypocrisy of beginning the crime with a fast, as if Jezree! had 
to put on mourning for the crime of Naboth, is only matched 
by the as cynical piain speaking of the order to get two ‘mea 
of Belial,” as she contemptuously cafls her wretched tools, @ 
swear a lie,and the brutal coolness of her ‘stone him, that 
he die.’’ This woman has no fear of calling things by their 
right names. What mattered killing a man to get Ahab his 
plaything? What mattered poisoning the fountains of 
tice? Who was Naboth, to stand in the way? She brushes 
him aside without a twinge. 















The detailed account of the mock trial and stoning of Na- 
sth, by its Very detail and slavish repetition of the directions 
d bel’s letter, impressively brings out the atrociousness 
rime and the meanness of the elders’ cowardly obedi- 
nce. They were hectored and bullied, and they quailed be- 
pre the strong will and unhesitating ferocity of the queen. 
ey feared for their own lives, and they did not fear to sin 
yainst God and an innocent man, When men in authority 
rest justice and stain their hands in innocent blood to please a 
pman and save their own necks the end is not far off, and the 
‘oner it comes the better. These elders appear to have 
nown who was master in Israel, and that Jezebel had writ- 
n the letters, though Ahab’s seal was to them; for they 
sent to Jezebel,’’ not to the king, to tell the fulfilment of 
er commands. Their communication is businesslike, and its 
brevity and outspokenness is further indication of their shame- 
ss alacrity to be tools. 

Jeebel’s announcement to Ahab is significantly different 
rom the elders’ to her in supressing the manner of Naboth’s 
jeath, There was decency enough left even in this unworthy 
ouple to keep up @ thin veil of reserve as to the crime, 
hough, no doubt, Ahab really connived at it, as is shown by 
od’s charging him with being himself the murderer (v. 19). 
ie made no indiscreet inquiries as to how Naboth had died 
» conveniently, but was eager to take possession of his new 
acquisition. Too weak to do the deed himself, he was too 
eak to hinder its being done, and too weak to refrain from 
taking the blood-spattered toy which it brought him. If we 
onsent to profit by evil courses which others follow, it is use- 
ss to plead that we were not engaged inthe evil. Many men 
consent to make money by partnership in what any one not 
wilfully blind knows to be a trade productive of evil; and 
every such person must be content to be debited with all the 
mischief, though he never put a hand to it himself. Ahab 
killed Naboth, though he did not write the letter, and pre- 
tended to know nothing about the crime.- 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
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[Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
nduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
ul to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
by the Editor of The Stnday School Times to any one, upon 
est. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
vy every member of a class that. is following the 

Free oncciman. sue will be sent, on appli- 
on, to any one w THe eewen~.. 
mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 



















1 Kings 21 to 22 40. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 








[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Elijah’s history is given to us in two or three s€purate ccenes, 
Whether we are to infer that he used his power as Jehovah’s 
representative only @ few times, or are to understand that 
the writer of 1 Kings selected these representative incidents 
out of many more which he might have related, is not certain. 
In either case, he lived apart from men, and appeared only 
when he was needed. The story of Naboth’s vineyard not 
only exhibits him as a champion of popular rights, but sets 
forth the other article in his simple creed,—Jelovah cannot 
approve unrighteousness. Chapter 22, while leading up to 
the death of Ahab, includes a remarkably interesting narrative 
about the prophets and their work. 

Read the two chapters straight through, noting the impres- 
sive power of Elijah and of Micaiah. Then reread, noting 
(1) the fair intentions of Ahab (v. 2) at the outset ; (2) Na- 
both’s independence, and the ground (v. 3) of his refusal ; 
(3) Jezebel’s conception of royal rights (v. 7); her unprinci- 
‘ pled plot; (4) Ahab’s entire readiness to reap the fruit of her 
villany (v. 16) ; (§) the apparent acquiescence of the people ; 
(6) Elijah’s condemnation of the deed (vs. 20-22) in the name 
of Jehovah ; (7) the evident bad faith of Benhadad (comp. 
22: 3 with 20 : 34) ; (8) the hearty friendship (v. 4) between 
the two kings; (9) the small value set upon professional 
Prophets (v. 7) in a time of real need; (10) the sublime 
fourage of Micaiah; (#1) the fortitude of the dying Ahab 
(¥. 35). 

Il, RerereNce LITERATURE, 


liner references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
ure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 

the work range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 

are to 4. Dot dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 

to 7 Aen regarded as an aid highly soneaseueael to those who are able 
ss “i tnem.| 


Kent, 


ley, 































53, 54; Farrar, 473-496; Milligan, 119-138 ; Stan- 
266-271; Geikie, ** Hours”? (Vol. IV, 87-104). With 
teference to Jezreel, consult Smith, 356, or Stanley, ‘‘ Sinai 
and Palestine,” 417, 418; for Ramoth-Gilead, Smith, 586; 


Stanley, 392. 





Ii, Qutstion 
[To be all 


S FoR Stupy AND Discussion. 








Membezs tted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
Ips in Aes the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
's issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Pe Sources of First Kings. (1.) Looking back and com- 
Paring chapters 17-22, does Kittel’s statement seem likely, 
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that ‘‘ the author of Kings transferred large sections from an 
independent prophetical history’’? Compare with these 
chapter 22 : 41-53, or chapters 15 and 16. 

2. Ahab the Builder. (2.) Collate the references in 1 Kings 
beside 22 : 39, which indicate his passion for building. (3.) 
Was Jezreel his capital, or only his favorite residence? How 
would we compare Jezreel and Samaria ? 

3. The Prophet Elijah. (4.) How does the story of Na- 
both substantiate the declaration (19 : 14) of Elijah that he 
stood apparently alone in‘his loyalty to Jehovah ? What light 
does it throw upon the people? [McLaren: Jf 3, 7.] 
(5.) What other truth regarding Jehovah than that he is a 
jealous God, brooking no rival in Israel (chap. 18), did Elijah 
declare by his condemnation of the judicial murder of Naboth ? 

4. The Murder of Naboth. (6.) Whatcircumstances go to 
show the peculiar baseness of this deed? Who was really 
responsible for it? [Geikie. Hoyt: v. 8, Critical Notes: 
v. 7. McLaren: J 8,9. Shauffler: ¥ 4.] 


5. Ahab the King. (7.) Cornill remarks that. Ahab and 
Saul are two of the most maligned characters described in the 
Old Testament. Make a study of the strength as well as the 
weakness of Ahab [Critical Notes: v. 8. McLaren: § 4]. 

6. Ramoth-Gilead, (8.) Note the general location of this 
famous frontier fortress. How did it protect Samaria ? 

7. False and True Prophets. (9.) From this narrative 
what characteristics might be detailed which show the differ- 
ence between the ‘true and the false prophet? Why did 
Jehoshaphat distrust (v. 7) the four hundred, and Ahab chal- 
lenge the (ironical ?) first utterance of Micaiah? (10.) If 
there were such men as Micaiah and the unknown prophet 
(20 : 35) in Israel while Elijah was alive, does it show that he 
underestimated the active forces of good ? 

IV, SoME LEADING THOUGHTS, 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Nothing is surer than the retribution upon deliberate sin, 
however committed. 

A prophet was but the ‘‘ incarnation of an awakened con- 
science,’’ when he declared the will of God. 

One with God is always a majority. Micaiah’s confident 
and quiet word outbalanced all the acclamations ef the four 
hundred. 

How much Elijah did for mankind in asserting two things, 
—Jehovah of Israel has no rival, and he is righteous. 

Yale University. . 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Heart Governing Hand 


APOLEON’S hands wrought much in Europe, both for 


evil and for good. Yet there was nothing that he did, 
the reots of which might not have been found in his heart. 


To tms a=; men are disputing as to the why and wherefore of 
some of his acts. All t-«:...0ing would cease at once, 


could we only see what was going on in thé Near~-. p 
peror. 
sense, that France was ruined by Napoleon’s heart. 


To-day China, the oldest of existing empires, seems to be 
She has four hundred. million hands to 
Because there 
Selfish, 
sordid hearts on the parts of the rulers, these are the things 
that have brought that hoary empire so low. The same is true 
False Spanish hearts, filled with 
covetousness, are what have given the death-blow to Spanish 
All this teaches us one lesson, which is emphasized in 
a milliom ways each year in the history of this world, namcly, 


tottering to her fall. 
support her, Why, then, is she so decrepit ? 
are no true hearts behind the millions of hands. 


of Spain in these days. 
rule. 


that the heart is the citadel of greatest importance to men, 
See how it was in the case in hand. 


for the possession of poor Naboth’s vineyard. 
seem a very important matter, for it was only a desire. 
act had been performed. 


covetous desire ! 
Mark a singularity of the whole proceeding. 


done legally. This adds to its horror. 


execution followed, but in strictly legal form. 
murder and robbery were legally carried out. 
repeat, the root of the whole lay in the human heart. 


But, as it was wrong, all else was wicked. 


Time was when it was legal to hold slaves in this land. 
Why did men make such laws? Simply because their hearts 
were filled with covetousness, like that of Ahab. So their 
heads planned, and their hands carried ow the desire of_the 


Looked at in this way, we may say, in a very true 


Ahab, looking out of 
his palace window, found a desire springing up in his heart 
That did not 
No 
Yet much hinged on that wish, 
which, from that moment on, dominated the heart of the king. 
See the steps : heart desired, head planned, hand executed. 
The genesis of the whole bloody business was a wish ; the end 
was an innocent man murdered, his family ejected from its 
ancestral dwelling, and a stolen piece of property added to 
the king’s domain. What a harvest from the sowing of one 


It was all 
Charges were 
brought ; men were called as witnesses; judges sat and de- 
cided ; sentence was pronounced according to Mosaic law ; 

So devilish 
In all this, we 
Had 
that root-desire been right, all else would have been right. 


heart. So iniquity was made legal. So it is now with the 
liquor traffic. The heart is wrong, and the head therefore 
plans and the hand carries out, and the result is, in New York 
City alone, seven thousand rum-shops. Again, iniquity made 
legal. But in the state of Maine they have good liquor 
laws, What then is the matter there ? The same difficulty, 
only in a slightly different form. Good laws they have, but no 
good hearts to carry them out. All this only proves that the 
welfare of a nation depends on nothing external, but on that 
which is internal, namely the nation’s heart. Turkey is cor- 
rupt, and China is corrupt, and Spain is corrupt ; and they all 
must go. And when the United States becomes corrupt, it 
too must go. Whatever it might gain temporarily, by means 
of its corruption, will be like that gain of Ahab’s, the most 
costly thing that he ever possessed. 

When shall we learn that this same thing holds true in the 
case of the individual? What is the most important question 
about every scholar in your school? It is not the position that 
he holds, or the salary that he receives, or the talent that he 
has, or anything but this,—What is«the state of his heart? 
All else is subsidiary to this, but this is paramount, 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HILDREN should learn to form just estimates of charac- 
ter, and Scripture history and biography furnish many 
subjects for such judgment. Among the characters to be 
despised Ahab and Jezebel are a prominent pair, and this 
story, revealing the weakness and wickedness of both husband 
and wife, can be made a vivid memory-picture, which should 
be a warning against envy, ill-temper, covetousness, and de- 
ceit. Perhaps, at the close of the lesson, scholars may make 
a list of the sins shown in the account. 

A Neighbor's Vineyard.—Not far from the king’s palace 
grounds there was a fruitful vineyard. Ahab often looked at 
the luxuriant growth, the green foliage of springtime, the 
purple clusters of the gleaning season, and he wanted that 
vineyard for his own. He already had lands enough. He 
built him an ivory house ; he built cities with his great pos- 
sessions ; he had other vineyards, but he set his eyes and his 
heart on his neighbor’s vineyard, and resolved that he must 
have it. If the owner had been willing to sell, would there 
have been any sin in wanting it? It was near his house; he 
could add it to his pleasure-grounds. So he offered to make 
a trade for it. He would give in exchange ‘‘a better vine- 
yard than it,’’ he said, or ‘* the worth of it in money.” 

The Neighbor's Refusal.—There was one thing about the 
vineyard that the covetous king did not see. Naboth had 
played in its shade when he was a child; so did his father, for 
his father’s father had left it for his children’s children to own 
and to keep. Could money buy all that? 
vineyard be better, or even seem the same? And yet should 
a neighbor dare to say ‘‘ No!’’ toa king? Naboth was not 
afraid. tte was ‘‘an Israelite indeed,’’ for he ‘said to 


+. haghyi : . : te, 
eace of my fethers vi it BS. I should give the inherit 


NT cere ee a 
more than he. feared the king, for fe oveyed 4 ie 
children of Israel shall cleave every one to the inheritance... 
of his fathers,’’ 

A Vexed King.—Ahab went home in an ill-humor. Likea 
spoiled child in a fit of sulks, he threw himself on his bed, 
turned his face to the wall, and would not get up even to eat, 
Jezebel, his wife, asked the reason of his sad spirit, and what 
had displeased him. He told her of his offer to Naboth for 
the vineyard, and that he had answered, ‘‘I will not give 
thee my vineyard.’’ Ahab did not tell the reason Naboth 
gave. He had no respect for the man who respected the law 
of God, no regard for the love of home and reverence for his 
fathers. He was one of the people who yet live on earth, 
who think the world was made for them and the few beside 
who may be allowed if there is room, provided they do not 
cross their will and their exclusive way. 

A Ruling Queen.—No doubt, Jezebel had seen her ill- 
tempered husband in a rage before, and thought she knew 
how to manage him. She made him tell her the reason of his 
anger, and then bade him rise and eat with a merry heart, 
because she would settle matters for him. She knew how he 
appreciated a good supper such as had often given him @ 
merry heart, and she was ready to say, ‘‘ / will give thee the 
vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite.’’ Was it hers to give? 
She tauntingly asked the king, ‘‘ Dost thou now govern the 
kingdom of Israel?’’ He was too blind in his moody weak- 
ness, and she too self-sufficient in her wicked vanity, to see 
that she was usurping the government of both kingdom and 
king, though she gloried in it. It did not take a bold, bad 
woman long to plan and to perform. She wrote letters in the 
name of her husband, and segled them with his seal, without 
asking his consent, even without his knowledge. She was not 
afraid to commit forgery, and she must have known that it 
was a penalty, to be punished with death, to use the seal of 
another, 

Jexbel’s Plan; Naboth’s Doom.—The daring queen sent 


Could another 


“>—filace in the -primaty class. 


messengers to carry the royal orders in letters to the no- 
bles and elders who lived with Naboth in Jezreel. They 
were commanded to proclaim a fast day, as if some great 
trouble rested on the city, a punishment for crime. They 
were to set Naboth on a high seat, as if on trial in court. 
Two men, who bad been hired to witness against him, were 
to come forward and give evidence, saying, ‘* Naboth did 
curse God and the king.’’ Against what sinless O7ie did 
false witnesses charge that he had spoken blasphemy? No 
doubt, Naboth’s friends and neighbors, who had known him 
for years as a good and pious Jew, could not believe such 
charges, but enough were ready to prove that he had opposed 
the king ; for Naboth never joined or agreed in worshiping 
the idols that Ahab and Jezebel approved. ‘They seized the 
good man, carried him outside the city, and silenced him with 
stones, just as they did Stephen, years after, near Jerusalem. 
Some interested when Naboth died, were the 
hungry street dogs, who eagerly licked the martyr blood from 
the stones. Naboth was not alone in his death, for his blood 
and ‘* the blood of his sohs ’’ was avenged: How ? 
Possession of the Vineyard,—When the report that orders 
had been obeyed reached Jezebel, she eagerly told her hus- 
band, who gladly obeyed her, ‘* Take possession of the vine- 
yard of Naboth, for Naboth is not alive, but dead.’’ Jezebel 
was not the only ruler of Ahab. Elijah was not forgotten, for 
the Lord sent him to stand in the vineyard of the dead owner 
when Ahab went to take possession. He did not see the 
beauty and the sunlight as he found Elijah there before him. 
With trembling and fear he heard the terrible sentence upon 
himself, his wife, and all who bore his name. He had offered 
Did he or Jezebel know the fearful 


spectators, 


to buy the vineyard. 
cost ? 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


T IS a cause of anxiety to educators that newspaper reports 
of crime are discussed in the hearing of young children. 
We shall find in our primary classes, to-day, those who are 
catefully shielded from a knowledge of crime side by side 
with those who hear it discussed as freely and as frequently as 
reported in the family paper. Shall we to-day add the tale of 
a revolting crime to the long list already rehearsed in the hear- 
ing of our mismanaged members? Shall we teach those who 
are guarded from a knowledge of evil that Naboth and his 
sons were stoned to death in wanton cruelty? 
count ! 
When we consider the careful home training in the one 
case, and the hardening influence of careless oversight in the 


Not on any ac- 


other, we are appalled at the thought of attempting to teach 
the Tenth Commandment by the use of this illustrative story. 
An account of this crime, even if used as a Bible lesson, 
would appear to our mismanaged members much like a news- 
paper report of to-day. How could it be otherwise, when the 
Oriental setting of the lesson, and the perspective of +h= Ne Sig 


thing is, to him, a sealyi+-—>~ Pe 
Sever, TeSSOn Qui the Teoth€ommandment is always in 


Covetousness is a besetting sin 
among many children, as those of us who teach secular schools 
can testify. Our Golden Text gives us an opportunity to get 
up a topical lesson on ‘‘ covetousness.’’ This would mean, 
for the primary class, that we are to teach the positive side of 
the subject by showing the heavenly grace and beauty of re- 
joicing in the abundance of good things possessed by our 
neighbor. Memory texts teaching love to neighbor, and a 
recitation of our ‘‘ giving verses ’’ will. be in order. 

We secular kindergartners have daily opportunity to note 
certain marked traits in our children as they sit around the 
littie tables. 
garten tables in their classes have the same opportunity once 
a week. In a morning’s experience, we are able to classify 
the children according to certain traits displayed even from 
the time of enrolment. 


Sunday-school primary teachers who use kinder- 


First: Those who settle 
diown contentedly to make the most of the material in their 
possession, Second: Those who are naturally secretive, as 
shown by the way in which they seize their material, and, 
hiding it under the table, appear cramped and uncomfortable 
throughout the lesson. They are not eagerly grasping other 
people’s property, but, on the other hand, are in .constant 
dread that other people will grasp theirs. Third : Those who 
will not attend to the lesson until they have reached out to 
seize all the miaterial they can grasp from the neighbor on 
either side. These are the ones who need a special lesson on 
covetousness, though it will not come amiss to the others who 
are occasionally tempted by this form of selfishness. 

Before we condemn the child who seizes his neighbor’s 
possessions, let us consider tifat his whim may be the law 
governing his family. Suppose him to be naturally warm- 
hearted, and note the perversion of his naturally generous 
impulses, if, all his life, he has never been taught to regard the 
rights of others. It is not his fault that he fails to regard the 
rights of others. He does not know that others have rights. 


There are three distinct groups. 
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How should he? Whose fault is that? Self-centered by 
training, he does not recognize any thing or thought outside 
of self. Our appeal to this grasping soul, as he seizes his 
neighbor’s property, —and this is actual experience, —‘‘ John is 
your good friend. Is that the way you treat your friends ?’’ 
The covetous child, big-eyed. with surprise, asks, ‘‘ Are you 
my friend, John?”’ ‘*Yep” is the reply. The covetous 
child, satisfied with the spirit, and not at all disturbed by the 
letter of this reply, looks at John in a new light. 

Now his feeling is not, ‘* How much can I seize of John’s 
possessions? ’’ but, ‘‘ John himself belongs to me. He is my 
neighbor, my friend, my brother.’’ 

The moral of this lesson is not emphasized by words, but by 
the establishment of a new relationship. The teacher sees to 
it that the covetous child is led to make voluntary effort to 
please John, and, next, to sacrifice himself for John. 

The last step: Is there an unfriendly soul among us? Is 
this unfriendly soul my neighbor, my brother? Does he be- 
long tome? Are we to consider the rights of these unfriendly 
neighbors? Are we to sacrifice self that these unfriendly 
souls may be in full possessiow of their rights and of their 
property ? 

Whoever disturbs the possessions of my neighbor, friendly, 
or unfriendly, disturbs and hurts one of God’s children, my 
brother. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





NABOTH’S VINEYARD 





Poor Ahab! Right underneath his palace window stretched 
this fine vineyard, that he needed so much! Every day, as 
he looked out, he thought, ‘‘ How much better if it were 
mine!’’? And every day he wanted it more. He tried to 
bay, but Naboth ? And so it was Naboth’s vineyard 
still, and the king was in the sulks. 

But Jezebel.will help him out. Nonsense! What right 
has the weak man to hold what the strong man wants? So 
she devises a plan by which (erase and substitute) the coveted 
ground shall be 





—_-AHAB’S VINEYARD 








Step by step she executes her horrible plan, which is all 
merely a working out, without restraint of conscience or law, 
of Ahab’s covetous thought. Whatdid she do? (Question 
out facts.) . 

So he was dead, and his sons (2 Kings 9 : 26); and the 
king took possession. The plan was a success. &« soDody 
was left to remember. Noh—**» "ight and Ahab’s wrong. 
Voo—-~ a7 Sent Elijah to change the sign once more. 


Now it became 


GOD'S VINEYARD 





The king and his wife had sown the seeds, and God saw that 
they got the vintage. It was a vintage of blood indeed, and 
when it was gathered, Ahab was dead, and Jezebel, and all of 
Ahab’s sons. 

The old prophet was sent to teach the lesson that Anab and 
all such coveters needed. Not.the Golden Rule,—that would 
come in its own good time ; but the sterner lesson that God’s 
vengednce waits, and that, if we want God on our side, the 
first thing to do is to let Naboth alone. 

Trenton, N. /. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Why did Elijah flee after the victory on Mt. 
Carmel? Where did he flee? Why was he dis- 
couraged? How did God encourage him ? 

2. A WEAK KING (v. 4).—How did Ahab show his weak- 
ness in his wars? (1 Kings 20: 1-12.) How was he saved 
from Benhadad? (1 Kings 20: 13-21.) How did he show his 
weakness even in victory? (1 Kings 20 : 22-43.) Where was 
Jezreel? Why did Ahab want Naboth’s vineyard? (1 Kings 
21: 1-3.) Why was Naboth right in refusing ? (Lev. 25: 
23-28 ; Num. 36:7.) In which of Ahab’s palaces does our 
lesson find him? (vs. 14, 16, 18; chap. 20: 43.) How does 
the king’s manner of bearing this refusal show his weakness ? 

3. A CRUEL QUEEN (vs. 5-7).—When is even affection 
such as Jezebel showed, likely to do harm? How far - 
Jezebel’s sneer at the king warranted? But how was her own 
design unkingly? What alone gives any one the right to 
power over another ? 
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4. An Evit Piotr (vs. 8-10).—What was the use of the 
seal? Who wéré the ‘‘elders’?? Why was the fast to be 
proclaimed ? How was Naboth set ‘*on high’’? Fo, what 
purpose? ‘What is meant by ‘‘sons of Bglial’? Hoy did 
the Jews regard blasphemy? What foundation of truth might 
easily be in the charge of speaking against the king? Why 
was Naboth to be “carried out’’ before the stoning? Who 
were to be stoned with him? (2 Kings 9: 26.) Why? 

5. Bask SUBMISSION (vs. 11-14).—How, doubtless, gj 
these elders excuse to themselves their abominable compli. ‘ 
ance? What was it their duty to do? What was the Ted 
reason for their guilty yielding ? 

6. VICTORY AND DEFEAT (vs. 15, 16).—How far was Jew 
bel wrong in saying that Naboth was dead? What happene 
when Ahab went to take possession of the vineyard? Why 
prophesy did Elijah utter? What was the price Ahab paid for 
that vineyard? And what was it worth to him after he got it? 
What lesson as to our own getting of goods should we dray 
from this story ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What did Ahab covet? 2. Who owned it? 3. How 
did Naboth answer the king’s demands? 4. Who got the 
vineyard for Ahab? 5. By means of what crime? 6, What 
good did Ahab get from his new possession? 7. What sin 
was at the bottom of all this wickedness? (Golden Text.) 


Boston. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


(These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.} 

1. What wrong acts of Ahab are told in this lesson? 
2. What wrong acts of Jezebelare told? 3. What other wrong 
deeds are mentioned? 4. By keeping which commandments 
would these sins have been avoided ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


Mg age AHAB CAME INTO HIS House Heavy anp D1. 
PLEASED,’’—A true picture of an Oriental potentate, 
Ahab, whose palace was at Samaria, had a country house on 
the eastern shoulder of Jezreel, overlooking the Jordan van. 
The prospect was splendid, but it just r¢quired a vineya 
hard by the-pulewe tw rvencour me-estate, When Ahab toc 
in from his window the bird’s-eye view of the recediry hills 
that dipped down to the river, his eye rested on the terraced 
field of Naboth, and he sought to induce him to part with it. 
But Naboth would not alienate his ancestral inheritance, and 
in his refusal he appealed to Jehovah, from whom the king had 
departed. The Oriental vanity of the king was wounded, and 
his Oriental cupidity was thwarted ; and the royal trifler, sullen 
and angry, threw himself upon a divan, not in a reclining po- 
sition, like his queen and courtiers, but flat on his face, like 4 
morose and ill-tempered child, and refused to share in the 

repast. 

** Dost THOU Now GOVERN THE KINGDOM OF JSRAEL?” 
—With her despotic instincts, Jezebel suggests, in Oriental 
fashion, that the king should do what he pleased with his 
own, But if he chose to whine like a spoiled child, she would 
go through with this job. In the accomplishment of a des- 
perate deed, from which a strong, bad man shrank, Shake- 
speare makes the wife exclaim, ‘‘ Infirm of purpose ! Give me the 
dagger.’”’ Lady Macbeth stands out as the most tragic female 
character in English literature ; Jezebel, as the most desperate 
in Semitic literature. But the Oriental differs from her sister in 
the West by a characteristic display of Oriental cunning. N* 
both had rightly appealed to Jehovah, whose law forbade the 
alienation of the vineyard (see Lev. 25 : 23-28; Num. 36 : 9)- 
There was, doubtless, still a lingering belief in Jehovah, or, at 
least, in his land laws, and Jezebel finds a plausible pretext in 
the sanction of the Jewish religion as a counterpoise. She 
would prove, according to the form of the law, by two wit 
nesses (Deut, 17 : 6), that Naboth had cursed God and the 
king. And the penalty for blasphemy was stoning (Lev. 
24:16). Capital punishment was also the penalty for cursing 
the king (2 Sama 16:9; 19: 21; 1 Kings 2: 8). Naboth’s 
murder involved the murder of his sons (2 Kings 9: 26), and, 
as his estate was forfeited, the vineyard passed legally to the 
king. In the East, “to-day, as in the days of King David 
(2 Sam. 16 : 4), the goods of traitors hecome forfeited to the 
crown. 

‘Set Two MEN, Sons oF BELIAL,”’ ETC.—This is 2 good 
instance of Oriental word-coining. The word «* Belial ’’ 1s 
compounded of two simple Hebrew words which sign''y 
**not useful,’’ or ‘‘ not eminent,’’ or ‘* worthless,” and such 
phrases as ‘‘sons of Belial ’’ just mean worthless persons, and 
should not be looked upon as proper names. The sons of 
worthlessness (belial) abound in all ‘Oriental cities. They are 
the lazy, the desperate, the worthless, and they are always 
ready, for a small fee, to swear away life and property, ” 
murder their employer's enemy in the dark. Their fuaction®) 
to-day are the same as in the days of Jezebel. 

f 
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SpALED THEM WETS: HIS Seav.”’—Throughout the whole 


Fast the seal gives the stamp ef validity to documents, while 


the signature 1s 


little regarded. The kimg’s seal gave the 


royal authority to jezebel’s letters. I have in my possession. 


THE 













tao Phenician seals such as were used by Jezebel. 
«THou pIDsT CURSE Gop AND THE Kinc.’*—Here the 
breeding of Jezebel appears ; for, although she was 
plotiing murder, she was too polite to use the ugly word for 
verse.” ‘This was Jezebel’s well-bred style ! In the im- 
precation with which she sought to frighten Elijah (r Kings 
39:2), she was much too polite to sully her painted lips by 
-~ into words what she expected the gods to do to her. 
The Hebrew word darak, which is used here for “ curse,”” is 
the common word for ** bless,’’ and is so used in hundreds 
of places throughout the Bible; but Jezebel im this place, 
and Satan in the Book of Job (Job £ : Lr), employ exactly the 
the same word (daraé) to signify ‘‘curse.’’ The very same 
yord is still the current verb in Arabic to bless, but I have 
heard it used in the oppesite sense by Arabs to express the 
malignant thoughts im their hearts. The Arab’s features show 
dearly the meaning he attaches to the word, just as the con- 
at in Jezebel’s letter makes clear her meaning. 


london, England. 
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Lesson. Plan 
Topic: The National Corruption Illustrated. 


Analysis 
I. CORRUPT SCHEMING (vs. 4-7). 


1 Ahab’s displeasure (4 a). 5. Ahab’s confession (6). 
a Ahab’s provocation (4 4), 6 Jezebel's irony (7 a). 

3 Ahab’s perversity (4c). 7. Jezebel’s urgency (7 4). 
4 Jexedel’s curiosity (5). &. fezebel's promise (7 ¢). 


Il. BASE SUBSERVIENCY (vs. $11). 


1 Authoritative orders (8 a). 5. Formal arraignment (g c). 
2 Subservient officials (& &). 6. Suborned witnesses: (20 2). 
3 Written directions. (9 @). 7 Capital charges (10 4). 

4. Sanctimonious preparation §8.,Sunrmary execution (10 c). 


(9 4). 9. Obsequious: compliance (11) 
Il, GROSS INJUSTICE (vs. 12-16). 


1. In the arraignment (12). | 
2 In the prosecution (13 @). 
3 In the execution (13 4). 


4. In the announcement (14). 
«5. In the decree (15). _ , 
6. In the confiscation (16). 


eli Daily Home Readings 


M.—!I Kings 21 


ih 


T.—1 Kings.6 : res } Naboth's vineyard: 
W.—Ley. 25 : 18-28. Law of inheritance. 
T.—Eccl. 2: 1-2t. Vanity of wealth, 
F.—Micah 2: t-10. Oppression condemned. 
S.—Josh. 7: 10-153, 19-26. Covetotts Achan. 
S.—Luke 12: 13-25. ‘Sin of covetousness. 
(These Home Readings ate the selections of the Inmveemational Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Third Quarter, 1898 
Toric FOR THE QUARTER: Fruitiess Efforts for a Sinful 
Nation, 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER = For ail this they sinned 
sll, and believed not for his wondrous morks.—Psalm 78 : 32. 





Lesson Calendar 


1. July 3.—The Kingdom Divided. .. 2... ..- 

2. July 10.—Elijah, the Prophet... .....--255% 
3 July 17.—Elijah on Carmel. 2.2. 2-1 eee r Kihgs 18 : 30-39 
+ July 24.—Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement . . . . © Kings 19: 16 
5. July 31.—Naboth’s Vimeyard........-. 1 Kings 21: 4-16 
6. August 7.—- Elijah’s Spirit om Blisha. ......-. 2 Kings 2: 6-r5 
7. August 14.—The Shunammite’sSom ......-.. 2 Kings 4: 25-37 
& August 21.-Naaman Healed. ........- 0: 2 Kings $: 1-34 
$ August 28.—Elisha at Dothan ......-..-5- 2 Kings 6 : $8 
1. September 4.—The Death of Elisha. ....... 2 Kings. 13 : 14-25 
MN. September 11.—Sinful Indulgence. .......+++- Amos 6: 1-8 
#2. September 18.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes... . . 
33. September 25, —Review: 


1 Kings 12: 16-25 
x Kings r7: 1-16 
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Work and Workers 


A Salaried Field Worker for the 
Home Department 


By Edward P. St. John 


AVING full faith in a plam for organizing volunteer 
workers to secure the adoption and development 
of the Home Department, the writer, while engaged im 
fneral field work for a large and active state Sunday- 
» “hol association, found it impessible to give sufficient 
. sme to this phase ef the work to secure the general 
adoption of the system. The expedient of employmg a 
» *Petial field worker for this missiom suggested itself, and 


- 


me +2 
en 


> 
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was tested with very gratifying results. The plan has since 


been used im the province of Quebec, in New Jersey, 
amd, to a greater or less extent, im several other states, 
The results have been wniversally satisfactory. There 
is hardly amy other way im which the state association 
can .accomplish so much good at so small expense. 

It has been fownd desirable to choose a lady for such 
work, as, aside from the fact that the expenses are re- 
duced about one-half, the success of the work is thus 
facilitated. Some few qualifications seem essential to 
such a worker. She must be a successful Home De- 
partment worker, as nothing but the knowledge gained 
by experience will enable her to meet the difficulties 
which will rise im the work itself, and will be suggested 
by others. She nrust have tact in approaching and deal- 
img with others. While it is not necessary that she 
should address large meetings, she must be able te con- 
duct comferences of workers. 

Her first atm should always be to perfect the system 
of organization in the counties and towns. If she bends 
her energies chiefly to the establishment of departments, 
the permament results will be less satisfactory im every 
way. The duties which may wisely be assigned to her 
are (1) to secure and instruct county and town secretaries 
ef home work ; (2) to aid in planning for annual house 
visitations im the towns ; (3) to aid in organizing Home 
departments ; (4) to encourage amd imstruct Home De- 
partment ‘workers. 

Experience has shown the advisability of working one 
county at a time, as thus the machinery of the county 
Sunday-school organization can be utilized, and the 
county papers can be used for advertising the movement. 
The first step should be to make the acquaintance of the 
county secretary of home work, and secure her aid in 
planning the effort im the different tawne. If wu such 
officer lias been, chosen, she should secure the co-opera- 
tion of the other county officers in planning a campaign 
in which the towns are visited in’ such order as to min- 
imize expense, ftom two to four days being spent in each, 
except im case of the largest towns and the cities, for 
which more time should be allowed. This plan of 
operation should be outlined at least a month before the 


“ work ic +o Iecigpem, that eulfeient time Tay he ‘given to 


correspond with each town, and arrange meetings, ad~- 
just dates, and attend to other preliminaries. When the 
plans are complete, they should be advertised in all the 
local papers. During the week, before each town is 
visited, printed information concerning the Home De- 
martment should be sent by mail to each pastor and 
superifiterre... 

Its largest village will ustary~_ 1... gn, the conten 
of operations for each town. On her arrival, tne »- 
step of the field worker is to make the acquaintance of 
the town secretary of home work, if there is ome, and 
obtain from her imformation as to the existimg Home 
Departments, and advice as to the best way of reaching 
and interesting the officers of other schools. In her 
company, or, if there is no such officer, with some lady 
whom she can interest in the work, she should call upon 
pastors and superintendents, and carefully explain the 
aims, benefits, and methods of the Home Department, 
and the plans to secure a united effort for its introduc- 
tion im the town. After interesting them, she should 
call wpom any persons whom they may suggest as suita- 
ble leaders in such work im their schools. To them she 
would explain the details of the work quite fully, that 
they might be qualified to act as superintendents or 
visitors should the work be undertaken. 

On the afternoon or evening of the second day a pre- 
viously announced conference should be held, at which 
the plans for local work should be explained in detail, 
objections met, and questions answered. At the close 
of this, a vote to adept the plans for a thorough visita- 
tiom of the town, and to take up Home Department 
work im the various schools, should be secured, if pessi- 
ble. This conference, of cotirse, has no pewer to bind 
the schools to organize Home Departmrents, but it has 
been found that, after paster, superintendent; and lead- 
ing workers present at the conference, have approved the 
plan, there is no difficulty in securing the formal ap- 
proval of the action at the next meeting of the school. 


Where information concerning the effort has beem sent 
im advance, some schools will have already taken the 


action. 


In addition to the circulars of imformation, the field 
worker should always carry a supply of the cards and 
It has been found that 


ether material used m the work. 


*meeded. 


the schools are glad to obtain the supplies at once, and 
thus leng and dangerous delays in undertaking the work 
are avoided. 

The following day may be spent in visitation in the in- 
terests of the mew Home Departments, several calls being 
made in company with each of the persons. who are to 
act as superintendents. Thus a nucleus of members is 
secured for each department, and the leaders receive 
some practical training in their work. 

But one important part of the work remains yet to be 
done. If a town secretary of home work has already 
been chosen, she has been the companion and adyiser 
of the field worker in all the previous effort. If there is 
mo such officer, she should now select the one among 
those whose acquaintance she has made whe seems best 
fitted, and request him or her to act until the office is 
filled by election by the town association, or by appoint- 
ment by the county secretary. With this town secretary 
she should carefully study the field, and aid in making 
plans for the completion of the organization of the de- 
partments, and for the extension of the work throughout 
the town. 

While it will sometimes happen that certain schools 
will not unite in such an effort as has been outlined, 
the plans can be carried out as far as co-operation cam 
be sécured, amd the way can be prepared for a later 
effort. 

As she passes on to other towns, the Home Depart- 
ment worker should keep in touch with the town secre- 
tary and department superintendent through correspen- 
dence, giving such encouragement and stimulation as is 
It will be exceedingly helpful if she can visit 
the place again soon after the end of the first quazter’« 
work, and conduct > comfesence wf WOFKErs, CnCcouragimg, 
correcting mistakes, and planning for further extension 
of the work. 

In counties where the work is new, no one is so well 
fitted to nomimate a county secretary of home work as 
the field worker will be at the close of her campaign. 
Her nomination should bé confirmed, amd to this officer 
she should fully report the concition of the work in every 
town, instructing her in her dutres, amd im every way 
facilitating her work. 

When this plan was first adopted in New York state, 
the Home Department was not well known, this method 
of work was. new, and the plans were crude and umde- 
veloped ; yet the first ten months of work resulted im the 
organization of one hundred and sixty departments at am 
expense of not much over two dollars each. In addi- 
tion to this, a great deal of seed-sowing was done, from 
which the harvests came in later years, while much 

*_hle 


Gee id was given to these already engaged im the 


er - — a 
were used to better advantage thad *engiation that yas 
work. 
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Books and Writers 


Bird Lore* 


ces is tempted to say that of the making of bird- 
books there is no end. And yet their average 
excellence is very high. The names of Chapman, 
Wright, Baskett, do not exhaust the list of authors who 
are deing a gdod work in educating the people imto bird 
lore. Now comes Neltje Blanchan with a beautiful 
book on Bird Neighbors. The arrangement or group- 
ing is different from other popular books, and is effective. 
One chapter groups the birds according to color, another 
according to size. This arrangement is particularly 
fitting here, because a conspicuous feature of the book 
is the half-hundred of richly colored half-tone pictures 
of birds, each in its appropriate setting or habitat, or 
characteristic of attitude. These plates are made from 
photographs of stuffed specimens quite naturally perched 





ad Nei - An Introductory Acquaintance with One Hundred 
and oy a found in de Gardeus, Meaduws, and Woods, 
about our Homes. By Neltje Blanchan. With Introduction by John 
Burto (Sq. 8vo, colored plates, pp. xii, 234, New York: Doubleday 
& McClure Co. $2.) 

The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North America. By Daniel Girand 
Elliot, F.R.S.E. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 220. New York: Francis P. 
Marper. $2.50.) 

Birderaft: A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game, and Water Pirds. 

Mabel Osgood Wright. (1zmo, illustrated, pp. xvi, 7 New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.9.) 

Seng Birds and Water Fowl. By H. E. Parkhurst. 

PP- “6. New York = Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.30.) 


(16mo, illustrated. 















































































































































or embowered. The coloring is at once full, rich, and 
delicately graded. In addition to the chapters already 
mentioned, there is a chapter on the habitats and one 
on the seasons of birds, as also one on the character- 
istics of bird families. The introduction is by John 
Burroughs, who commits himself to the statement that 
the book ‘‘is reliable, and is written in a vivacious 
strain,’ and that it ‘‘should prove a help and a stim- 
ulus to any one who seeks by the aid of its pages to be- 
come better acquainted with. our songsters.’’ 

It is interesting to see how different each bird book 
is from the others, and what high merit is to be credited 
to most of them. Daniel Giraud Elliot has written his 
book on The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North America 
for the instruction of those who do not love birds, but 
like the fun of shooting them, and also of those’ who 
love the birds, and want to know more about them. He 
thinks that the game birds wbuld not have been created 
in vain even had they served no other purpose than that 
of offering the sportsman an opportunity for renewing his 
health by chasing them to death. The general plan of 
the book is first to give the common name, then an ac- 
count of the habits and economy of the species, and a 
short life history. This is followed briefly by the scien- 
tific name, the geographical distribution, and a descrip- 
tion of the build and appearance of the bird. In order 
that he may be understood when he gives the colors of 
a bird, there is a color chart, embracing thirty colors 
and shades of color, at the end of the volume. The 
book is interestingly written, and the reader lives in a 
mixed atmosphere of the hunting-ground and the study, 
with an occasional whiff or odor from the kitchen. The’ 


pictures are not equal in execution to those in some 
other recent books on wirdoy but they serve the purpose 


of illustrating the text. 

With the sportsman’s reason for wanting a book on 
birds Mabel Osgood Wright has no sympathy. ‘‘ The 
gun that silences the bird voice,’' she says in her new 
book, Birdcraft, ‘‘and the looting of nests, should be 
left to- the practiced hiand-@f science; you have no 
excuse for taking life, whether actual or embryonic, as 
your very ignorance will cause useless slaughter, and 
the egg-collecting fever of the average boy savors more 
of the greed of possession than of ornithological ardor."’ 
Miss Wright has already attained a merited popularity 
through her exceptionally useful book, Citizen Bird 
(The Macmillan Co.), as well as other works. In the 
present volume she covers much of the same ground as 
other bird books, and yet the method of her book has 
its individuality. The four introductory chapters are of 
a general nature,—poetically descriptive. They talk 


° » ° . . ataincie ~-—_—e 
about’ the spring —_ the building Sater. Follow- 


. Me tne Comes a Chapter on how to name the birds, and 
then a synopsis of bird families under their scientific 
and common names. The greater part of the book is 
given up to what the author groups as ‘ Bird Biogra- 
phies,'’ including the perching song and songless birds, 
birds of prey, pigeons, quails, and grouse, shore and 
marsh birds, and swimming. birds. The last few pages 
are occupied with a key to the birds, and indexes of 
English and Latin names. Miss Wright is a genuine 
bird-lover, a keen observer, and a sympathetic portrayer 
of outdoor animal and vegetable life. 
abundantly and finely illustrated. 

The tendency of these bird books of late has been to 
discuss the birds anatomically and physiologically as 
well as descriptively. 


Birdcraft is 


An example of the more purely 
descriptive sort is Mr. Parkhurst's Song Birds and Water 
Fowl. The book is well printed and beautifully illus- 
trated, and the author's poetic love of nature has, 
through a cultivated literary sense, found expression in 
delightful form. His pages are a product, not of the 
library or the encylopedia, but of his rambles outdoors, 
among mountains, by the shore, in the woods and 
meadows. 
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Charles Porterfield Krauth, D.D., LL.D., Norton Professor of 
Systematic ‘Theology and Church Polity in the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia; Professor of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy, and Vice-Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. By Adolph Spaeth, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
hia. 2 vols. Vol. I., 1823-1859. (8vo, pp. xili, 425. New 
fork : The Christian Literature Company. §2.) 


The biography of a professor of theology by a profes- 
sor of theology is apt to be a book in which professors 
of theology aloné, or chiefly, will be interested. This, 
however. is very far from being the case with Dr, 
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Spaeth’s biography of Dr. Krauth. Dr. Krauth was a 
many-sided man, with a wide range of intellectual in- 

terests,—literary, scientific, and philosophical, no less 
than theological. And around everything he did and said 
there shone a sort of double light of piety and humor. 

He was always doing or saying the right thing in a 
pleasant and amusing way, which exerted a constant 
charm. It is rare that a man of such strong convictions, 

and so capable of giving them effective expression in 
debate or controversy, keeps so clear of even the shadow 
of personal unpleasantness. Dr. Spaeth does ample 
justice to this rich personality in his biography. We 
see the young theologue in his early pastorates, and his 
review articles ripening into the strong, good man of his 
ripest years. We see also the growing emphasis on dis- 
tinctly Lutheran doctrines which changed the temper 
and perspective of the Lutheran Church in America. 

And we see equally the affectionate, loyal nature of the 
man in all the relations of life, beginning with his filial 
regard for his father, the professor at Gettysburg. And 
then comes a piece of delightful “fun; such as the long 
letter written in his little boy's name to a playmate from 
the West Indies. But the interest which is central in 
the book is the picture it gives us of the great Lutheran 
theologian, whose biography is the history of his church 
through a critical period. In Dr. Krauth’s judgment, 
Dr. Walther of the Missouri Synod was the greatest 
American theologian of the Augsburg Confession. If 
so, Dr. Krauth himself was a good second, a scholar 
of far wider range, and not inferior as a church leader. 
His library was a delight to all who loved books, and 
the welcome servant of all who needed them. To those 
who knew him the book recalls a fine, noble, and loyal 
nature, in whom colossal scholarship and wide influence 
WeTe lcs>- impressive facts than his fine courtesy, his 
lambent humor, and his unfeigned piety. 
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The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith. By 
James Orr, M.A.,°D.D., Professor of Church History in the 
United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. [Theological Edu- 
cator Series, edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D.] (16mo, 
pp. xii, 276. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents net.) 

This little book is worthy of its place in the Theologi- 
cal Edueater Series. It i¢ a compact ctatement<f-wmw 
of the great theological movements of the present age, 
written from an evangelical point of view, yet candid 
and discriminating in its treatment of Ritschl and his 
teachings. Professor Orr himself says that it ‘‘aims at 
being, within the limits assigned, as objective a presen- 
tation of the Ritschlian theology as is possible to on> 


who, while conscious’ of haying -b---**“* Dy its teach- 
ing, .dase—-——~rare the standpoint of the school’’ 
P 


( refatory Note). Hence it is not a violent polemic, but 
a calm review of the life and teachings of a man who 
tried to construct a theology independent of meta- 
physics, who emphasized historical rather than dogmatic 
considerations, and who claimed to go ‘‘ back to Christ.’’ 
Professor Orr shows how signally Ritschl failed in all 
these efforts. The eight chapters discuss the rise and 
influence of the Ritschlian theology, with a brief sketch 
of Ritschl's mental development ; the historical genesis 
of the theology ; the underlying theories of knowledge 
and religion; its relation to the Christian revelation 
and to special Christian doctrines ; its later developments ; 
closing with a general survey, and a comparison of the 
Ritschlian theology with the evangelical theology. A 
good list of the literature of the topic is appended. _Pro- 
fessor Orr sums up thus: ‘ While, therefore, we cheer- 
fully recognize the exceeding ability and earnestness of 
many of the representatives of the new theology, and 
gratefully acknowledge the valuable services they have 
in various ways rendered to theology, we cannot grant 
that the system they advocate has the superiority over 
the older evangelical faith they would claim for it, or re- 
gard it as likely soon to supplant the Jatter’’ (p. 270). 
The fact that the author reckons Professor McGiffert 
among the representatives of Ritschlianism (p. 28) may 
arouse some special interest in his treatise. 


> 4 
A General Freight and Passenger Post: A Practical Solution 


of the Railroad Problem. By James Lewis Cowle 
of the Connecticut Bar. Third edition, sevieed pen 


larged. (8vo, pp. xxiii, 312 New York: G. P P > 
nae Ry or G. P. Putnam's 


‘When we wish to send a letter to the farthest corner 
of the land, we affix to it exactly the same postage-stamp 
as if it were going to a place in our own county or city. 
Formerly letters were charged according to the distance 
they had to be carried.. Some advocate the extension 
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of the uniform-rate method to the telegraph. Me ' 
Cowles goes farther, and proposes to apply it to the Kr 
carriage of freight and passengers from any poing 
every other point of the whole country. He asserts 
that his proposal is ‘simply the penny-post scheme g 
Sir Rowland Hill to cover the general business of tray. 
portation.'’ He proposes national ownership and om, 
trol of railroads through the post-office, and the 
reduction of charges to the cost of carriage. The clag | 
fied fares suggested run from five cents per tripg) 
ordinary cars, by local post, to five dollars per try 
palace cars by fast post. A system of transfers wog 
actually enable the traveler to-journey from Bostony 
the Golden Gate for the five-cent fare, provided the ting 
at his disposal allowed him to make the necessary cop, 
nections. Many facts are cited to prove that a profi 
would follow the reduction proposed, such as the greg 
success of reductions in densely peopled communitig 
like lowland Scotland. Mr. Cowles hits the railroads 
some hard and just raps. 
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The Early Life of William Wordsworth, 1770-1798: A Siuiy of t 
of ‘The Prelude.” By Emile Legous. ‘Translated by year 
J. W. Matthews. With a Prefatory Note by Leslie Stephen 
= (Large 8vo, pp. xvi, 477. New York: Charles Scribner's bec 
Sons. $3.) 


The French have been slow in making the acquaint. 
ance of English poets. Milton and Shakespeare they 
learned of last century ; Ste. Beuve introduced them to 
Cowper in this. Professor Legous now shows them 
their share in Wordsworth, whose youth was pervaded 
and controlled by the enthusiasms of the French Revolu 
tion. Naturally the critic takes for his text that most 
charming of poetical autobiographies, ‘‘ The Prelude," 









but he is able to cast entirely new light on that and ‘ 
some of his earlier poems by exhibiting the influence for 
of the prose of Ramond de Carbonnieres upon the (j 
young poet. At the same time he traces very fully the be 
relations of Wordsworth’s mind to the inspiration im- of 


parted by Coleridge. He does not do justice to the 
help both received from Spinoza, who helped them 
both to escape from the mechanical deism and costly 
of the eighteenth century into a perception of the el 


relation of. .sce-se ssereere tw WU: 
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The Smithsonian Institution, 1846-1896: The History of is 
First Half-Century. Edited by George Brown Goode. (40, 
illustrated, pp. xf, 856. Washington: Privately printed for 
the Institution. Limited number copies for sale by G.?. 





























































Putnam's Sons ‘New York, at $12, in cloth; $15 in half 0 
maoaroccv. ) . 
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If fifty years of work requires a book as big as this : 

what will be the size needed a century or two hence! , 

Not that the record of the Institution's labors is nota 


fine one, but it is one which some will think could have 
been described more tersely and more effectively. The 
book falls into two parts. The first consists of chapters 
by members of the staff,—Professors Goode, Langley, 
Adler, etc.,—on the Institution and its departments 
seen from within. The second consists of appreciations 
of its work by eminent scholars in other institutions 
especially the great universities and the like. The i” 
terest of the book is threefold. It shows the gradual 
expansiofi of our government's activity in the promotion 
of science. It supplies several chapters of the history 
of scientific advance in America. And it gives us bio” 
graphical accounts of men like Henry, Baird, and Goode, 
from the pens of those who are best able to appraise 
their labors. 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary : The Great of all Times 
and Nations. Edited by David Patrick, LL.D., and Francis 
‘Hindes Groome. (Lexicon 8vo, pp. 1002. Edinburgh 
W. and R. Chambers. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.50. ) 


Messrs. Patrick and Groonie come to the preparation 
of this work with the experience acquired in editing the 
last edition of Chambers's Encyclopedia. Their se 
ondary title for it is rather disdohcerting. A dictionaty 
which embraced only ‘the great’? would have plenty 
of room for such in a thousand pages. But what they 
seek to give, and do give, is the great company of em 
nent and worthy people who loom up large enough for 
recognition within the vision of the editors. The sele~ 
tion is well made. Englishmen ‘and Scotchmen come 
first in recognition ; Americans and Colonials n¢** 
The notices of many Continentals is meager, aod the 
omissions in this class are numerous. The writers have 
practiced condensation, but at the same time have ™ 
to enliven the book with critical judgments which # 
not invariably felicitous. 
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t Bint Om ie eee Le | in the antiquities of our own continent 
Se ies, (160, PP. xsi, : 73. Boston :| !be Journal, in its new form, will contain 
L C. Page & Co. Se-cem in the proceedings, reports, bulletins, lists, 
This little = 1S Md 88 7 pia ete., of the Imstitute and its various 
Jicates. aces a ripened great | societies and schools, and, in addition, 
oak but it ¢ — cae Ree ye accounts of archaeological researches and 
sible hints young = | Papers on archaeological subjects. It is 
jd-be authors. And these hints are ol +i : 
ey oe a publication which many persons will 
wen in Very ee, Lists r desire to have, and which libraries can- 
ooks for ?_— . spree not afford to de without. The first two 
Giisest sine a 7 ~ | numbers contain plates illustrative of ex- 
swvers, historical charts of litérature, and | 40: m= te Acs : 
beware Se | P ion work in os and in Rome. 
s Pes nie For the following numbers we have the } 
— an i IMONS, are COMPFESSEE | Heomise of a series of articles giving an 
fo small comp account’of explorations in Crete. Mac- 
222 millan & Co. are the publishers, and the 
| peice is $5 a year. ; 
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Literary Notes and News 


Previous to 1894, the 
a bogue Northfield Conferences 

had no official record / 
of their doings for the public, but in that 
year, the need of such a printed record 
became so evident that the publication of 
Northfield Echoes was begun. To ade- 
quitly represent so important an ‘‘institu- 
tin" as Northfield, seemed to require a 
first-class magazine, and this is what- this 
periodical has been from the beginning. om Muller. By Frederick G. Warne. 75 


The June number for this year, just issued, | Bible Characters. By Alexander Whyte. 


f$r.2 
sare st, Second, and Third John, and ‘Jude 
shows what fine press-work, and modern | (Biblical Illustrator). By James 5. Exell. $2. 
magazine ideas, and good editing, cam be | Revelation (Bibiical IMustrator). By James S. 


secured by subscribers for a dollar. All | ge! ’ 
the conferences are fully reported in the! Hew to arles oe s “San ete 


four numbers making up the volume | .$t- 
‘ Princeten—New and Old. < ; 
(June to September), In the June num-| _ Alexander. sf er re 


25, 
ber there is for a frontispiece a glimpse gp egy es the Empire. By W. H. 


$x. 
of Mr. Moody's first Sumday-school class | Nature for its Own Sake. By John C. Van 
in Chicago. The names these boys were | Lite’of David Dudley Field. By H. M. Field 


own by will sufficiently indicate their | wae es : 
ctr, Red Eye, Smikes, Billy Buck. | age ae ree 


eth. Madden the Butcher, Darby the The Christian Literature Co., New York 
(obbler, Greenhorn, Indian, Bla¢k Stove- | ‘The Zond-Avesta. By James Darmesteter. 3. 
re, Old Man, Rag-breeches Cadet | 4... ME Manetield, New Yors 

, | s ome 
Articles on ‘Rev. F .B. Meyer at Christ | 75 cents, ns ee ete 


. BS 

Church, London,"’ ** Rev. G. Campbell | Lothrop Publishing Ce., Boston 

Morgan at Home,"" and «‘The Ministry | Child haere By Emilie Pouls- 
. : ve 7 | son. _ $1.25. 

of George H. C. Maegregor,’’ are »pecial | True Story of Benjafhin Franklin, By E. S. 

features of this number, to which, also, | °**°ks. 81.50. 


Mr. Moody contributes. The address of The Making of a Saint. “By Bite 
Northfield Echoes 


Titres « 
is East Northfield, | Maugham. $1.50. 
Massachusetts. 
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American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia 
New Ci By Samuel Zane Batten. 
go cents. 
Petter & Putnam, New York 


Stories of Starland. By Mary Proctor. 50 
eents. 


hte ied 


F. H. Revell Co., New York 
Missionary Methods. By David Park. 25 


cents. 
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should be, of all places, the abiding-place of pure reason, sober 
judgment, and sound sense,—without these, temperance zeal be- 
comes intemperate fervor. To the reason and good sense of those 
temperance people who have been misled by oft-repeated but erro- 
neous statements about the alleged alcoholic properties of HIRES 
Rootbeer, is commended the following plain statement of indis- 
putable facts : 

Prof, Henry Leffmann, A.M., M.D., Ph.G., of the Woman's 


College of Pennsy..—. ‘pe iio lytical 
~ang rem i ‘ 
demonatunted beyond any Sins. cminent ana yties chemists, have 


HIRES Rootbeer contains nothing of the character of “an Yass, that 
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Institute’ s that it is not a whit more imtoxicating than soda-water, and that, as in 


New Journal 


Bible). By Richard G. Moulton. avols. $1. | 
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Department 
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the lime of more per- | 
fect organization have| 
led to the beginning of a new series in the| ° 
publication of The American Journal of | 
Archaeology. This periodical was founded | 
in 1885 by The Archaeological Institute | 
of America, and became the organ of 
the Institute. Im its organization the 


the latter beverage, the pleasant effervescence that contributes so 
much to its great thirst-quenching qualities is caused entirely by harm- 
less carbonic-acid gas. 

In a certain widely distributed pamphlet in which were mani- 
festly incorrect statements concerning the chemistry of HIRES Root- 
beer, was contained also the statement that Prof. Leffmann had been 
challenged to define ‘the exact conditions and state the exact results 


Archaeological Institute is a group of 
societies, known as the Boston, the New 
York, Baltimore, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
Detroit, Wisconsin, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
and Washington societies. The societies 
are bound together by the Council of the 
Institute, which consists of the officers of 
the Institute and other members, thirty- 
four members in al. The president is 
Professor John W. White of Harvard 


University, and the editor-in-chief of the- 


Journal, is Professor John H. Wright of 
Harvard, their associates being mostly 
other men and women occupying impor- 
tant educational positions. The Institute 
has under its care the ** American School 
of Classical Studies in Athens,” and the 
“American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome." Plans are under comsideration 
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other advertisers, provided such positions do not | 


conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
mever guaranteed ta any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. Am advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 werth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, @ selected 
position, without extra cost,excepl when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all adwertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
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page posttions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent tn addition to the regular 
rate will be changed. A advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 
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of his experiments with HIRES Rootbeer, but that no response had 
been received from him. This was the first intimation of the alleged 
challenge that reached Prof. Leffmann. He immediately sent a 
request for a copy, but it was not even replied to. Through a third 
party, further efforts were made to obtain a copy or some information 
concerning this challenge, with the same lack of success. 

Prof. Leffmann thereupon had printed a history of the whole 
matter, containing fac-similes of the correspondence, and concluding 
with these significant words: ‘‘ It would ‘&ppear from these letters 
that the authors of the pamphlet in questiom are unable or unwilling 
to furnish the statements to which they challenge me to make reply.’’ 

If, in face of these facts, there is still any one who honestly ques- 
tions the harmlessness of HIRES Rootbeer as a beverage, he or she 
will (by sending name and address to The Charles E. Hires Co.) be 
furnished with a copy of Prof. Leffmann’s statement and other testi- 
mony that will effectually remove every reasonable scruple against 
indulging in this delicious and refreshing health drink. 
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for the 
establis a 
lishment of a similar school | In thousands of temperance homes HIRES Rootbeer has been used as a 


beverage for years, and each year its users have been more convinced of its 
splendid efficacy as a promoter not only of temperance but of health. 
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in Palestine It i . | For dyspepsia take Horsford’s Acid Phos- | 

tine, Ss not the y 

lastitute anal policy of the| phate. Dr. T. H. Andrews, late of Jefferson | 
» however, to confine itself to| : 

these departments os . | Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., says = ‘‘A 

archaeology. It is| wonderful remedy, which gave me most grati- 


pecially desi F | 
Y desired to emphasize pesearches | fying results in the worst forms of dyspepsia.’” | 
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The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage ; 


One Copy,one year... ....., $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 
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Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be su 
the following yearly club rates: 5 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies s a package to one address, 

cents each. A packtige thus sent is addressed to one 
der son only, and no names can be written or printed on 

separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individuat addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fi ty cents each, when so desired. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
elthough in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘he free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
age. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 


additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with | 


the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. * 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the popers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
oat har e. Members of package clubs donot have 
this ? Viltgws bane can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at “Wy ~~ af ane cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription, If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be caretul to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club-he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by ——— 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
I'wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
lo ministers and missionaries, ‘ 
for one or more copies, bei?’ more copies, 

" syne st- aw vsuered at one time, and they wil 
ve Bent tither singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
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package to one address, whichever may Le preferred by 


the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN-D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


ALeatherLesson 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. Thin 
leather isn’t always comfortable. Oily 
leather isn't always waterproof. Dear 
leather isn'talways t. Low price leather 
ien't alwayscheap. Vici Kid is always re- 
liable. Thisis the reason it is fast super- 
seding all other leathers. Vici Kid is the 
ony eather that repels the cold, yet ab- 
sorbs no heat. It is the oniy leather free 
from oil, yet impervious to water. .It is 
the only leather soft = for eom fort, 
strong enough for any kind of wear. 


VICI KID 


makes the most beautiful shoes for 
women, the most comfortable 
shoes for men, the most durable 
shoes for children (al! eolers). The 
genuine never quailty. 
no matter where you i 
Genuine Vici Kid is only ‘ 
by R. rderer. 
sure getting it 
tation, ask 
Foerderer’s 
Leather Dressing makes 
all shoes look better and 
wear better. 

Ask your dealer for tt. 
A book about buying, 
wearing and caring for 
shoes mailed free, 
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| After Graduation. 


Poem: 
The Little White Sun. 
Huestis... 


Editorial : 


Notes.—Trusting God in Spite of Things. 
When Height is Better 
The Right Point of View. 
Character and Environ- 


Tools or Artists ? 
than Breadth. 
The Best of Life. 
ment 


By Annie Campbell 














IVORY SOAP IS 99*36¢, PER CENT. PURE. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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The many uses to which Ivory Soap is applicable, make 
it an economical as well as a valuable soap. 
are quickly and easily removed by an application of the foamy 
lather of lvory Soap with a dampened cloth and a brisk rubbing. 
Ivory Soap cuts the grease.and leaves the surface rubbed per- 
Be sure you use Ivory Soap, or the remedy may 
be worse than the grease spot. 
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Worth Repeating 


The Loss of the Birkenheag 


[By Sir Francis H. Doyle] 


[NoTE.—The Birkenhead troop-ship, a s 

wheeled steamer, was wrecked February % on 
by striking a pointed rock off Simon's By % 

South Africa. Only 184 persons were saved ) 
the boats, out of 638 on board. How the Brit 
soldiers behaved, the poet tells us, 
EDITOR. } . 


— on our flank the crimson sun Weng 
down, 
The deep sea rolled around in dark repose. 

When, like the wild shriek from some Captured 
town, 

A cry of women rose, 







The stout ship Birkenhead lay hard and fast, 
Caught, without hope, upon a hidden rock; 
Her timbers thrilled as nerves, when through 
them passed 
The spirit of that shock. 


And ever like base cowards, who leave their ranks 
In danger's hour, before the rush of steel, 
Drifted away, disorderly, the planks, 
From underneath her keel. 


Confusion spread, for, though the coast seemed 
near, 

Sharks hovered thick along that white sea. 
brink. 

The’boats could hold ?—not all—and it was clear 

She was about to sink. 


‘*Out with those boats, and let us haste away,” 
Cried one, ‘‘ ere yet yon sea the bark devours.” 

The man thus clamoring was, I scarce need say, 
No officer of ours. 


We knew our duty better than to care 
For such loose babblers, and made no reply, 
Till our good colonel gave the word, and there 
Formed us in line to die. 


rose no .murmur from the ranks, no 

thought, _ 
By shameful strength, unhonored life to se: 

Our post to quit we were njot trained, nor taut 
ea stew weik. 


There 


| 
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So we made women with their children go, 
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1 Kings 21 : 4-10 
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D.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; Professor 
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The oars ply back agen, and yet agen; 
Whilst, inch by inch, the‘drowning ship sank low, 
Still under stedfast men. 


Whae follows why recall? The brave who died, 


Died without flinching in the bloody surf; 
They sleep as well, beneath that purple tide, 
As others under turf. 
“x 2% % 
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The substance of Mr. Gilman's 
| remarks is indicated in the following re- 
| port : 
| Let me give some striking illustrations 
| of the impulse that commerce has rece! ed 
| from science, but let them all be drawn 
from present times, at least from days with 
| which many men in this assembly are 
personally familiar. 

Without astronomy there could be no 
| sure navigation of the open sea. The 
| great observatorjes, with their able mas- 


| porter.’’ 


: ¢ o Re Rie eA ee a6q | ters and their powerful lenses, are rev eal- 


ing to human intelligence the celestial 


| mechanism, and are making every yea 
more accurate the nautical almanacs,— 
those guides to the heavens, so sure and 

| S80 important that we may almost call 

| them-‘* The Pilots’ Bible.’’ It is to the 
= {science of naval architecture that com 


| merce owes the marvelous improvemen's 
|which have transformed the packets o 
| the «« Black-ball’’ line and the Baltimore 
| clippers ingo the iron steamers of to day. 
| The size, materials, forms, structure, of 
| Sea-going ships, both men-of-war, PTO 
| tectors of commerce, and the great —_ 
| of the ocean,( are the results of carefu 
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by able mem in quiet hours, de- 
to the ascertainment of accurate 


the science of mechanics which bas 
eveloped the steam-engime for the feeble 
stor, plied by Fultom om the Hudson, 
io the triple and quadruple expansion 
‘oc which now propel these enor- 
ee camels, to amd fre, across the 
with a regularity almest as sure as’ 
g of 2 pendulum. 
ical sclemee has studied every 
the globe, and opemed to com- 
merce the continemts ef Africa apd Aus- 
sala the islands of Japam and 
a, dosed to Europeams before the 


study 





now 
hs 











pce 


he swingin 
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faye of Wiles Perry, Stanley, amd other 
xplorers. 

F ' is to hydrography that commerce owes 
the accurate Surveys of coasts, channels, 
and harbors, initiated im this country by 
the Blunts, those emee fameus New York- 
sand those surveys of the oceam depths 
yhich made possible the laying of 
Adantic cable. 

Physics has well fulfilled its part by the 
improvements introduced imto the con- 
snetion of the marimers compass, the 
propelling screw, the perfection of light- 
houses, the introduction of fog-signals, 
and the ever-advancing development of | 
detro-magnetism, most significant, far 
reaching, revolutionary, amd serviceable 
ofall modern discoveries. 

Meteorology, a branch of physics, grows 
mere accurate every year, and is imter- 
prting and foretelling the course of winds 
and cyclones. 

Almost all these advamces lie in the 
fied of mathematies. 

Cancel these gifts of science, Restore 
electricity to the excitement of a bit of 
amber, bring back the quadruple expan- 
sin engine to the tea-kettle from which 
it has been evolved, reduce the nautical 
almanac to a delineation of «the Dip- 
per,” and destroy the charts on which 
reefs and shoals are carefully indicated to 
the rude outlines of even fifty years ago, 
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Bold ev 
fort 
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the first, 





—and where would commerce be? 
Now let us change our point of view, 














@t see how these obligati have been 
me. With open-tanded—nranificence, 


with horns of plenty filled with the prod- 
ucts of every clime, Commerce, the 
child of Science, has beem her generous 
supporter. Rapidly glamce at the record. 
It was an East Indiam merchant, 









Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Africa traveled, and in Asia wed, 


made those gifts to the collegiate school 
in New Haven, which have given renown 
for almost two hundred years to the name 
of Elihu Yale. The last half-century has 
been prolific in kindred gifts. It was a 
merchant of Mobile who founded the 
Sheffield Scientific School in New Haven ; 
amerchant of Boston who gave his name 
te the Lawrence Scientific School im Cam- 
bridge; a merchant of New York who 
Giablished the John C. Green School of 
Science in Princeton; a merchant of 
Brooklyn whose gifts to Cornell Univer- 
Sly surpassed the founder's ; a business | 
mat of Philadelphia who founded the | 
Towne School of Seience ; a merchant of 
New Orleans whose name is. recalled by | 
Tulane University ; and a merchant of | 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, who divided | 
his fortune between a university and a | 
hospital. 

Just so with modern libraries in this 
Country. 





John Jacob Astor, a merchant 
en York, set the example, soon to be 
lowed by Lenox and Tilden. Joshua 


lates, a partner of the Barings, rendered 
alike service to Boston, and William 















‘¢Do not Stanmmmer ** 


The Philadelphia Institute has been in suc- 
eessful Suen for twelve years. In that 
time hundreds of the most severe cases have 
been permanently cured. The method is the 
fruit of long personal effort of Edwin S. John- 
ston to evercome an impediment with which he 
had suffered for forty — 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 
Send te Sunday School Times. 

: or Oo » 
lasneroTe ig = jo the PHILADELPHIA 
Edwin S. - te rincipal ‘fnaPhila., Pa. 
Established 1884. 
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Brown, one of the Brown Brothers, to 
Liverpool. The museums at Cambridge 
and New Haven attest the scientific imter- 
ht George Peabody, who founded a 
ibrary in Baltimore. Chittenden of New 


a Pratt of Baltimore, Newberry of 
oe each one a merchant, and a 
many more, are the builders of 


aeeaties, which Carlyle ance called *« the 
_ Ve UNiversities."* When Western learn- 
p 'sneeded in Turkey and the Levant, 
Ra merchant of New York whe founded 
anoth College near Censtamtimople, and 
~ ter merchant, William E. Dodge and 
Coll es: who established the Syria 
“ee of Beirut. When it was a ques- 
arctic reseau Grinnell 
and George Peabudeail Henry ee 
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Che Scholars Magazine 


‘Out of the Old Ruts 


ID you ever read a real lesson help for the children 
—one that ‘icy will want to read? Such.-help 
is given im The Scholars’ Magazine. It will reach 
. the children who are not quite yet in their teens, and 
ever younger. 4 
The Scholars’ Magazine now appears handsomely 
printed on fine paper, 


Beautifully Hlustrated 


with the work of skilled artists, and replete with bright 
stwusics gor the children. 


Its dimensions are larger—11x7%, instead of 
5% 7% inches. The Scholars’ Magazine in its new 
form is as different from the old as noonday from dawn, 


Where the old was good, the new is 


Better and Brighter 


Interesting bits of history, wonders of nature, and 
the curious ways of living things of earth, air, and water, 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 
simplicity of language. 

It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ 4 
Magazine. 

It Will Do Your School Good 
to have it every .__, 
but for all the rest. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 
or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 
















tis not for the grown-ups, 


25 cents a year per copy, in clubs 
of five or niove to ame address. 
Single subscriptions, 5@ cents per year. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


have them in convenient form for reference. 


and easy like a flexible-sewed beok. 
The Styles 
Full eloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, go cents, postpaid. 





CASH CAPIFAL..................-...-------GGOG, 006.08 
Reserve for Reinsurance and ait 


Single one, 60 cents, postpaid. 


’ EOS. MONTGOM dent. 
, ar - ? tor vice. ‘Two or more, 50 cenzs each, postpaid. 


. PEROT, Vice President, 

EG ich ARD MARIS, 4 Sec. and Treas 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELL’ A . 


of the papers. 


Israel Morris, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 








the advertizement im The School Times. 


Biddle, L 
rey d Jobe S. “ 7 


“Wear 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times wish te preserve their papers and 
The 
papers can be placed in the Binder week by week. 
The volume is not cramped at the back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 


other ciains,_-_____--------- 3 3-210-9 : Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid. 
conan: anene La Cloth. and fuller's beard, flexible. An excellent 
$2,675,520.22. Binder, although very plain. 
’ 22. 


The flexible Binder makes a hundier volume 
ae for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be 
P somewhat better for the permanent preservatiom 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You'll “ wonder at your auld shoon when you hae 
gotten your new.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 
The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by 
far... Many people travel them because they have not 


tried the better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery 


to break away from old-fashioned methods and adopt 
the labor-saving and strength-sparing inventions of mod- 


ern times. Get out of old ruts and into new ways by us- 


ing a cake of SAPOLJIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31. 


Reconstruction 
Sale 


—the most extraordinary event, 
choice goods sacrificed as to price, 
in this store’s 29 years’ history. 
* When we occupy the new build- 
ing, now being erected, the entire 
business is to be reorganized and 
reconstructed '’—hence every article 
or yard of goods a low price will 
force the sale of is to be sold now— 
so to give full swing to new goods, 
new ideas, new and more aggressive | 
methods. No chance for detail here | 
—but the sale is, absolute—includes | 
surplus stocks in all the 56 different | 
store departments—reduced prices | 
thereon will payaYidtly. All the 
_¥arious lines of dry goods to go— 
dress goods, wash goods, suits, shirt 
waists, and kindred stocks—just like 
we were selling out to quit business. 

Get samples choice silks, 35c., 
§0c., 75c.—blacks, fancies, and 
evening shades—half and _ third 
original prices—they’'ll show what's 
being done. Send for samples of 
any goods you're interested in. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





The Unsuspected sf 
Germ. 


850.00. 
grade 
and mest reliable bic 
and name plate at 00 to $50. ne 

will recognize the bicycle the moment you see it 
wards. in 000 


Korn. WHE 
tube pneumatic, comameete with 


Rnest t 
bearing 


material, 


eat 

oe0.00" Ray sucha 

FREE BICYCLE CaT. 
AST bicycle irk. . 


presen’ and 
most wonderful ele Bargais 
ouever saw or of, pay 


anywhere 
good points and late improvements of all 
3 made by one ofthe largest, 
eve here under their 
r 


IAL Bieyele at $1816 1 
a 
soipe btapole 
tetOre ce 

ce O! . 

Tose bioclendew very best ma 

nly first-class mechanics are employed and the finish issuch as can be 
RAME is % inches deep, true diamo: Sewn don ers eke 


Strletly up-to-date. Covered by bi high- 
bicycles with the defects of none. Our 
makers in America, T Sen news 


at the unheard of pri 
OUR SPECIAL 


ie i rted German seamless tubing. ‘FORK CROWN, drop forged, hig! 
AND) woodor nickel, up or down curve or ram’ 
14-16 swaged. HUBS, latest large tubular, turned from 
it, CRANKS, 


ula; 
our own special guaranteed strictly high. single 
ki highest grade forging, 6-inch throw ckel- 
PEDALS, ‘hardsomest and best rat trap. BEARINGS, bighest rade tool stecl, highty finished. SPHOCK 
orgings,, eavily nickel-plated, detachable. SADD! et. high-grade, le Weight, lbs. Full 
th | retainers throughout. A. -- ry the penile enamel biack or maroon, and 
with . wrench, eiler repair 
We issue a written binding, one year during which time 
$7 rises oF ves out, b reason of in workmanshi yy 
CE With care the bicycle will last 10 Ye: 
State whether Ladies’ or Gents’, kind of handle bars and color of finish 


and we will send you the Stayete by express C. 0. D. to 

express office and if you find it equal te any bieyele you can buy elsewhere for 840.00 to 

never saw befo y the express agent the balance, $18.75, and ex 7 OUR 

lete line o Bicyeles at $13.95, $19.75, $22.50, ete. Aliso a full line o! bicycle 

rae y We refer to of customers everywhere, Metropolitan Nat'l 

(5 8: Bank, Nat'l fank of Republic, Bank of Commerce, Chi- 

cago; German Exchange Bank, New York;, any business house or resident of Chicago. We occupy entire one 

of the largest ae > vatnee, ym tal ie pee yo wid at ee to save you $20.00 to $30.00 on a 
high-g e bicycle. Order to-day. n eluy. nly 3, ve sold ai 75. 

— SEARS, BR ERUCK & co. (Ine.,) Fulton, Desplaines, and Wayman Sts., CHICAGO, 
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Uniting the School in 
Daily Bible Reading 


N ATTRACTIVELY printed card has been prepared (size, 
4% 6 inches), and on one side of it are these words as a 
heading: ‘‘ The Sunday School Times Bible-Reading Circle. 
This card shows what parts of the Bible I intend to read during the 
month of August, 1898.’’ Following this, at the left of the card, is a 
series of Bible references, one for each day, and all bearing on the 
International Lessons. 
tended to quicken the curiosity of the reader as to what the passage 
centains, and to impress the lesson of the passage. 

On the reverse of the card are these words : ‘‘ When I make a mark - 
like this 7) at the left end of any line, it means that I have read, on the 
day named at the end of the line, the Bible verses for that day. When 
the mark does not appear at the end of a line, the blank shows that 


I have been really unable to read the verses for a : msg is to 
\ ; . vi the scholar, 
be signed with the nam and aA ‘ anc ne name 
avec Class the scholar is a member. 
of the, 


tana 
ne of the effects of the plan is to acquaint the children, not only 
with the lesson for each Sunday, but with side-light readings on the 
lesson. And, above all, many who have never read the Bible with 
regularity, and some who have not read it at all except at rare inter- 
vals, are thus led to follow a systematic course of reading in the 
Book of books. 

Cards for the August readings are now ready. They may be 
obtained of the publishers of The Sunday School Times for 


60 cents per hundred copies 
(by the month) 


50 cents per hundred copies 
(by the year) 
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Opposite each reference ica conmtenew im 
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Lesser or larger quantities at proportionate rates, the Publishers paying 
the postage or express charges. When one hundred or more are 
ordered, the name of the school using them will be printed on the 
for twenty-five cents extra per hundred. 
specially ordered. 


a will be cards 
rhis will not be done unless 


Jchn D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The child is down with an infectious dis- 
ease before the presence of the germ in the 
household is suspected. Germs cannot | 
harm the home that is properly disinfected. | 


How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is 
told in a pamphlet by hingzett, the eminent English | 


chemist. Price ro cents. Every household should 


contain this little help to comfyrtable living. It will | 
be sent FREE to sub.cribers of this paper. Write | 


THE SANITAS CO, (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West gs5th Street, New York City. | 


Disinfect int and Embrocation Manufacturers. 





SEND TO aA 
H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. | 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy 





Put 
much 
thought 


Aan. 
Intelligent sk 
Eating. 08" 


bring you ro- 
bust, fouwt health. anklin Mills 
Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat is enthu- 
siastically endorsed ay the medical pro- 
fession everywhere, It makes you strong 
in body and It saves you money. 

The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO. - 
Lockport, N. Y. fv 

If your grocer does not/ 
keep it, send-us his 
name with your order} 


1 |{A Special Offer: 


Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 


If it does not prove satis- 
factory after ten days’ 
7 trial, we will refund the 

nm money 
e WELLINGTON is guaranteed equal to any 
one We It possesses all the advantages 

o -pric s 

i igh-priced instruments, and none of their 
, Our catalog tells all about it. Send for it. ‘ 


p THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. LTD..0ox 46,PLATTSBURCR~LY. | 


rain. 
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Shonld. however i ies oni 
r : . » an advertisement of 
tae publishers will refund to suvscribers any muaney that they bese “ 


acrevy. 


UBIfOAN 


s- For the Teeth, 


RU BIfOAN 


is deliciously flavog 


RUBIOAN 
RUBITOAN 


can be imitated, by 
never equalied. 


Popular price, 25¢. Send 2c. stamp for samp 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, May 


1000 BICYCLE 


ed over from 1897 
be sacrificed now, ie 
High Grade, all style, 
g \ uipment, guaras 
Gyteed. $0.75 to $17.00, 
Rig U sed wheels, late 
Wy sil makes, $3 to $| 
We ship on approval 








Pout acent payment. Wriy 

r organ Hat and art catalogy 

Sot swell 98 models, BIOYOLE FREE le 
season to advertise them. Send for one. Rider ageat 
wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make mong, 


J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 





for Men, Women, (its 
& Boys. Compiletelin 
Ali brand new modes 
$75 Oakwood’ for tia 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ fia 
© Money in Advance. Others at $15, Slinif 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. juveniles $7.00 te Hil 
Shipped anywhere C.0.D.with privilege to examin 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealer 
Large Illus, Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ 


162 W.WanBuren Street, 38-188, 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bik” 
It is a practical handbook of the hight 


value for biblical study.— Comgrega tional, 





party not hawing good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


Words fail to do adequate justice to thet 
invaluable aids to the study of God's Word. 
Use onl¥ heightens the sense of their worth- 
The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 


For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
THos. NELSON & Sons, 37 East 18th Sweet, 
New York. 


BARGAIN 


r ce 
Send for price-list. GOODENOUGH & 
CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York City 


1h 
1m Sunday-school & 
brary Books qo and 
© De nt discount. 


WOGLUM 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


Sacred Songs, No. ! 
450,000 sold in 18 months 


|Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 


Clergymen and others declare the latter unequa 
the congregation, Prayer Meeting, and Sunday-scom 
Price for either book, half. bound, print ver, $2 

| per roo; add 6 cents per copy, if ordered by ma 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicag® 





| JUST OUT—new song-book— = 
‘* Pentecostal Praises | F 


for Sunday-schools. 
collection ever issued. $25.00 


sample. Hall-Mack Co., Pu 


| Columbia 
the Sunday School by Rosche. Sparkling me 
a historic plot. Very effective and easy to leer 


arn 
% cts postpaid. GRO. F. ROSCHE 4 CO. 
| cago, 2d st. 


W. Madison st. New York, 44 b. 2 a 
Every Musical Want 


THE 


250 songs by 35 author 
er hundre 
y , 2020 Ar 


»s 


A patriotic juve 
nile Cantata 


rdies 


fo? 
aod 





in the way of supplies can be procured fr 


. ° ie 
Cuurcn Company, Cincinnati, New ° 


k, US 


In ordering goods, or in making ings 
concerning anything advertised ™ © 
paper,-you will oblige the publishers ® 
well as the advertiser, by stating ‘ss 
saw the advertisement in The 

School Times, 


/ / 
; 
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